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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN this number of the Christian Monitor, we 
present its readers with six Sermons, which, we 
trust, will be both acceptable and useful. ‘The 
first was delivered before the Society, at their last 
annual mecting, by Dr.-Bancroft. ‘Fhe second 
and third are taken from the sermons of the “pious 
and jearned” James Duchal, D. D. The others 
are from Dr. Lardner; to whose character and wri- 
tings Dr. Doddridge bears the following honoura- 
ble testimony, in a letter, written to him, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a volume of his sermons and 
a, volume of the ‘ Credibility of the Gospel Histo- 
ry :'—“« Dear Sir—Be assured, that though I am 
not able to express it as I would, I do actually feel. 
a. constant and deep sense of your goodness to me,. 
and, which is much more, of your continual readi-. 
ness to serve the publick with those distinguished: 
abilities, which God has been pleased to give you >: 


and which have rendered your writings so great. a 
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blessing to,the christian world. And f heartily  & 
pray they may be yet more abundantly so, for pro- 
moting the cause of virtue and piety, christian 
principles, and ahristian temper. In the inter- 
pretation of particular texts, and the manner of 
stating particular doctrines, good men, and’ good 
friends, may have different apprehensions ; but you 
always propose your sentiments with such good- j 
humour, modesty, candour, and frankness, as is ; rf 
very amiable and exempiary ; and the grand desire 4 
of spreading righteousness, benevolence, prudence, 





the fear of God, anda heavenly temper and con- e 
versation, so plainly appears, particularly in this | 
volume of sermons, that, were I a much: stricter a 


& Calvinist than I am, I. should honour and love the 
author, though I did not personally know him.” 


SERMON I. 


; : 
; 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR SOCIE- 


TY, AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, IN BOSTON, MAK 
297TH, 1810. E 


THE END OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMANDMENT. 


. 1 TIMOTHY i. 5, 6. 


Wow the end of the commandment is charity, out of a 
frure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned. From which some having swerved; have 
turned aside unto vain jangling. 


‘St. Pau, when driven from Ephe- 
sus by the insurrection of Demetrius and his 
artisans, left Timothy in that city. ‘ to perfect 
the order of the christian church, which had 
there been established, to fill the ecclesiastical 


offices and to withstand false teachers.” Qn 
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his journey through Macedonia and Greece,, 
this apostle wrote the first epistle to Timothy,. 
in which he, reminds him of his: solemn 
charge faithfully to execute the office! of an 
evangelist, impressively teaches him the nature 
‘and design of the christian religion, points out 
the measures by which its benevolent pur- 
poses may the most effectually be accomplish- 
ed, and directs him to inculcate. upon chris- 
tians the appropriate duties of their char- 

In the first verse of our text, the apostle 
presents to our view the great purpose of the 
christian religion, and conscisely describes 
its genuine influence wpon our minds, and its 
legitimate effects upon our intercourse with 
our brethren. . The last verse directs our 
attention to the consequences which are ever 
to be expected, when christians mistake the 


spirit of their religion, and deviate from the’ 


apostolick method in their endeavours to 
promote its design. 
-We-will then consider the subject under 
eating propositions. 
Iy-The: end to which all our exertions in 
the christian cguse should be directed. 
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II. The fatal consequences which must 
result from mistaking the spirit of the gospel, 
and ae from the end of its command- 
ment. 

II. The method tg which the christian _ 
eommandment may the most effectually be 
promoted. 

I. The end to which all our exertions in 
the christian cause should be directed. 

The end of the christian commandment is 
the object to whose attainment all our endea” 
vours should be pointed. “We are te use'the 
appointed means to establish ourselves and 
our fellow men in the belief of divine revela- 
tion, that. unfeigned faith in us, and in them, 
may become the principle of. evangelical obe- 
dience.) We are'to believe in the promise of 
eternal life, made-by ‘Ged through Jesus 
Christ’ to:christians of all ages and countries, 
that its prospect may become a motive to piety: 
and virtue, -which the temptations. of the 
world can never destroy. Faith in this view 
merits all the importance, that was ever given 
it ; under its influence christians will purify 
their. hearts, maintain a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man, and cultivate 
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and-exereise that charity which is the- fulfil- 
ment of the law, and the bond of perfectness : 
— That charity which is greater than faith or 
hope, greater as it is the glory and excellence 
of the christian character, greater as it brings 
men. into a resemblance of God, and greater. 
as. it will have a longer duration. Faith and 
hope are means of christian attainments in a 
probationary state, but charity will continue 
when faith shall be succeeded by knowledge, 
and hope by possession. Ii will exist in the 
minds of saints in glory, its efficacy will en- 
 €rease as they shall make progress in intellec- 
tual and-moral life, and it will forever cement 
the union and promote the happiness of the 
society of heaven. 

While our christian labours are directed to 
establish our fellow men in unfeigned faith, 
to aid: them in the maintenance of a pure 
heart, and a good conscience, and in the culti- 
vation and-exercise of universal love and 
benevolence, we may laudably indulge the 
highest ambition of our souls, and call into 
vigorous action the strongest powers of our 

- tninds. In this service, there can be no dan- 
gerous emulation, no injurious. rivalship, no 
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destructive: imterference. Our progress in 
this path will not impede the progress of a 
brother ; our success will not prevent his. 
If in this course. we attain to preeminence, 
we shall, according to our encreased influence, 
aid the endeavours of all who are engaged in 
the same benevolent design; we shall the more 
effectually cooperate with God and with Christ 
in promoting the kingdom of righteousness, 
peace and joy. 

I proceed to mention, IT. The fatal con- 
sequences which must result from mistaking 
the spirit of the gospel, and deviating from 
the end of its commandment. 

‘These are angry contentions, useless ser- 
vices, and pernicious divisions, Inthe apos- 
tolick age, the Ephesian converts. from ‘this 
cause fell into vain jangling about endless — 
genealogies, and scholastick questions respect- 
ing the law ; and the like cause has produced 
similar effects in every subsequent age. 
** The contrary of universal love and charity,” 


_ Says a great writer, “is that spirit of dominion, 


that presumptuous hating and ill treating 
each other, upon account of unavoidable dif- 
ference*of opigion, about things not essential 
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to religien, which our saviour so earnestly 
warns. us against. And the experience of all 
corrupt ages has abundantly. shown,that men’s 
presumptuous reproaching each other upon 
account of such things as these, has been the 
great cause of all the schisms and divisions, 
of all the contentions and animosities, which 
have overrun and in a great measure destroy- 
ed the christian world. For the. sins of 
schism and division among christians are of a 
much larger extent, and will be charged to the 
account of more and of other kind of persons, 
than careless and presumptuous men are apt 
to imagine. All imperiousness and affecta- 
tion of dominion, which St. Peter calls lord- 
ing.it over the heritage of God ; all peevish- 
ness and unreasonableness ; all contentious- 
ness, fierceness, and animosity of spirit ; all ill 
usage of men, and casting names of reproach 
upon. each other, on account of matters either 
of indifferent practice or of sincere opinion ; 
all .parties and factions in religion, or en- 
croachments.upon that christian liberty where- 
with our Lord has made his disciples free. 
All these things are justly chargeable with 
being, each in their proportion, the canse and 
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obtained and ameliorate the iene? ‘of his 
brethren ; ‘but when ‘human formalities are 
substituted for the oracles of truth, ‘and? it 
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“thé “aim of” religious instructers” to 





raise their party te’an’overwl élning infltiehice 
inthe’ Christian community, they ‘may inserisi- 
bly aéquire the spifit “which aétoates” fhe 
proud ‘oppressors ‘of the’ earth: © The conten.’ 
tions: of ambition and the” strugglé for contret- 


ud 





ing’ power’may become common ‘to écclésias- 
ticks, arid ait the party heats and Coritentions, 
which™ “ever distracted civiF soc ety; we be 
din the’ christian chiireh: # 
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Men of. these. views may. oftener, suc- 
ceed in their schemes, than the unassuming 
disciple of Jesus will succeed, in his labours 
to promote the end of the christian command- 
ment. Petsuade a man to become.a christian, — 
and you do indeed perfect his character ; you 
render him’ estimable through ail the relations 
he sustains ; you secure the peace of his own 
mind, and prepare him for the consutnmation 
of happiness. But to attain to the christian 
character, this individual t subdue all his 
dissolute : passions, stifle every feeling of spir- 
itual’ pride, and maintain an habitual guard 
against the seductions of the: world ; and to 
these negative virtues he must add the posi- 
.. tive, live: in ‘the exercise of works of piety, 

| righteousness, and charity : How difficult then 
to persuade men to make the necessary efforts 
to sastain ‘the ‘christian character ?. Not so 
difficult is the task to make a proselyte to,a 
party, ‘which has swerved from the christian 
commandment. The agent of proselytism of 
this nature, may operate upon the whole field 
of human passions, and his convert may pos- 
sess neither christian knowledge, ‘nor the. 
christian temper. If he can pronounce the 
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shibboleth of ‘the party, réprobate all who op- 
pose it, and contend earnestly and violently for 
the support of-its pretensions, he comes up to 
the established standard of merit ; and he may 
be led to believe that he is doing God service, 
and promoting the interests of the kingdom 
of righteousness, peace, and joy ; while he is 
violating every law of humanity, and defeating 
the very purposes of christianity. For expe- 
rience has established the fact, that the human 
mind, when deluded by superstition, can ad- 
mit the most absurd positions, and act, upon 
them with all the energy and perseverance, 
which man ever discovered in the support of | 
the most evident and most important truths. 
How much then is it to be regretted, that 
in religious instruction the dogmas of school- 
men should be instilled into the human mind, 


_ as christian knowledge, ot that human formu- 


laries should be made the basis. of christian 
fellowship, ‘instead of the scriptures, in” ‘the 
unity of the spirit, and in'the bond of peace. 
Let us consider III. The method bel vihiet 
the ‘christian commandment nay Se \ = 
effectually be promoted. # 
‘Under this head of our Subject it is proper 


















16 
that our observations be appropriate. What 
is the state of christianity within us?’ By 
what measures may we best promote its in- 
valuable purpose ? 

The blessings of a liberal government, and 
of a free press ; and the advantages of an 
extensive intercourse with the old world, have 
with us been attended with a mixture of evil 
By these’means men of every character have 
found avdirect avenue to the minds of our 
countrymen, and the streams of infidelity, 
error, and vice have in consequence without 
intermission flowed in upon us. Their dele- 
terious. effects are) every where felt. The 
people of New England, as a community, are 
~ Jgsingayjportion; of that reverence for the 
sacred. scriptures, that regard te christian 
institutions, and that attention to the religious 
education of children, which marked the char- 
acters of our venerable ancestors, and which, 
under God, ‘must be considered as the foun- 
dation of every thing valuable yin our social 
state. Causes have also for) years been: in 
operation to raise the. publick mind to a high 
degree of sensibility. The passions of our 
countrymen,are in a state of excitement, and 
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 dreweady, gitiiniiitiendion to which: they 
may: occasionally. be. propelled. . This state 
of the publick mind has also aneffect upon our 
christianity. - In some parts of our country we 


notice.that people of religious feelings are led 
into these flights of enthusiasm, which neither 


enlighten their minds, nar mend their hearts.; 
the political state of our country, and of »the 


_ christian world, wears -a- threatening aspect 


towards the-best interests of our religion. 
Under these circumstances jt cannot be ex- 
pected that those ordinary measures will be 


_éfficacions: in the christian’ cause, - which were 


effectual, when religious impressions. were 
common. to all classes ; when christian minis- 
ters ‘were, generally reverenced as the ambas- 


 sadors ‘of Christ, and:their ministrations re- 


ceived asthe word of life; and when sceptical: 
and impious individuals expressed their infi- 
delity only im whispers, and in: places of dark- 
ness and secreey alone indulged their irreli- 
gious ‘propensities. . We need not however: 
despair of the’ efficacy of our labours: EE the: 
evangelists going forth in:the spirit and power: 


of the gospel established- thier ehristian. r a — 
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: , 
in opposition to the authority, the prejudices, 


and ‘the sins of the pagar world:+-Ifa monk, 
aided by scripture and sound reason, awakens. 


_ ed the christian community from the slumber 
of ages, for a time by his individual exertion, 


‘‘ balanced the scale against the’ power of the. 


Papal Hierarchy, and at last broke the beam 
which he*could not incline in his favour,” 
can we doubt the efficacy of wise measures, 
~ strenuously directed to promote the end of the 
christian commandment, when, amidst our 
_ difficulties; many powerful causes Operate im 
our favour ? But we must not expect to carry 
our purpose by the influence of names, nor 
by any human authority. All religious opin- 
jons and practices with us will be brought to 
the test of reason ‘and scripture ; and if they 
who are set for the defence of the gospel fall 
out ‘among’ themselves, interfere with each 
other’s labours, counteract, each other’s influ- 
ence, and prevent each other’s usefulness ; if 
they erect altar against altar, and endeavour 


by the weight of publick opinion to bear 


down those. whose principles they disapprove, 


what will follow ? A house divided against: 


itself cannot stand. ff christian ministers 
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make those metaphysical positions the basis of 
christian fellowship against which reason, #c- 


volts, -and from; which the: to am at 
they will driveone part. of the community in- 
to the dark regions of infidelity, and. poorer 


into the wilderness of fanaticism. 


Infallibility. will not readily be acceded to | 
any, should it arrogantly be claimed, We 
will: have no.:masters: upon earth. We will 
give place to.fio.one by subjection, who at- 
tempts to exercise: dominion over our farth,; 
but we will in charity bear long with-a bro- 
ther who is overweeningly attached to his 
speculative system, persuaded, that in the day 
when human opinions, as well as human prac- 


. - tices, ‘shall be. tried, .he: will, suffer. Joss, but 


will himself be saved on account.of his, sincer- 
ity, yet so as by fire ;. and.that, when. the 
wood, hay,,and stubble of his religious fabricks 
shall be consumed, and himself shall. be purifi- 
ed from. his earthly, weakness, that he will 
look back. with mortification upon the unchar- 

itable disposition which he cheris wiille, 

seeing through.a glass darkly, he, though 
a child, and acted as a child, } 

Would christians unite in measures to ore 
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mote; the end of the commandment, let them, 
laying -aside their. uncharitable. distinctions, 
and needless pecularities, meet upon the im- 
moveable: basis. of the gospel. Let. them 
attempt to revive primitive christianity by 
measures. which are an humble imitation: of 
‘those’ by which Christ and his apostles pro- 
‘mulgated ‘our religion, by weight of evidence 
and strength of reason, by mild and perstia- 
sive modes: of address, and by examples of 
piety, righteousness, and charity. =i4 

If the union of all who profess the same 
‘hide cannot on this ground be obtained, 
let those who with one heart and one mind 
are associated. ** to promote christian know- 
edge, piety, and -charity” by those means 
proseeute their ‘benevolent purpose. . The 
‘man, who realizes the: weakness of the human 
“i standing, who knows the. difficulty 
which -atte is the acquisition of many. reli- 
gious: veriies, and helieves. that sincerity, is 
requisite in religion, can never feel 
‘motivé to make proselytes to his specula. 
' tive system, which attracts him, who really 
supposes that. his creed is essential to every 
wone’s:ealtation but ihe. most: ret moimded 

he 

ed 
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christian tidy dudably “imitate this zeat in tis 
endeavours aeult singed er — ‘of er oor 
tian commandment: | res 

“Some'men; "fh ‘this ‘Sits ndii re ibe: 
rality of sentiment, for indifference'to religion 
We must then convince those whom we aim 
to enlighten and improve, that ‘we are from | 
the heart engaged ‘in their interest. “We must 
present’ our réligion fo théir‘minds in ‘all’ its 
endearing: ‘attributes, ‘and’ in all its monierit- 
ous consequences ; and our ‘addresses mist 
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‘To: —— ‘men inthe faith en 
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nces of its divine origin should be 
laid before them in all their Variety and fered. 
but with particular propriéty -that brane of 
the christian ‘evidence, to whieh time’ gives 
strength, maybe applied to ‘thase of thisagey — 
‘To bring’ men ‘acquainted with ‘biblical 
literature “is /a direct metho@'te tender them | 
sound and consistent christian» “The sacred 
writers addressed people whose religious and 
civil condition was very different, and they 


























alluded:to opinions and customs which are not. 
prevalent with us, am acquaintance with these 
is necessary to enable men of the present age 
to understand the ‘scripture ‘and to apply its 
language. to themselves. 
oiTo give influence to our instruction wé 
must embody our religion in our lives, and 
. give-ai @xemplification of it in our conversa- 
tionwith the world. The christian teacher, 
who.is immoral in practice, is self condemned, 
he is viewed'by all.as a despicable character, 
and to little purpose will he recommend the 
christian life. by all the beauties of moral 
painting, and, by all the charms of human 
eloquence; but a living, an unobtrusive dis- 
ayjofthe assemblage of ‘christian virtues 
conciliates every heart, gives weightto precept, 
andepersuasion to advice. - : 
‘s By.a consistent prosecution of measures 
these, swe may confidently expect, by 
| divine: blessing, ‘to promote, in our degree; 
thejentl of the’ commandment, charity, out of 
_ @/pure-heart, rari aeeciganintitcertsaceweninal 
faith unfeigned. pew sale 
figs buareda? << ee 
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THE BOUNDARIES: ‘oF ‘DIVINE ‘OPERATION. AND 
‘HUMAN AGENCY POINTED out’: ‘wit USEFUL” 
7" REFLECTIONS...» . biG 4 OP ous 


ECCLES. ix. 10. 


ay Whatsoever thine hand jindeth to do, do it with - thy 
d - might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor. ‘Fnow- 
a ledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither ‘thou dea 





GOD bsdhanade us by his sovereign pow- 

ser 5 by his.gracious, providence, he sustainetli 
_ | . us, furnishing. us with the innumerable com: 
forts and. conveniences)of -life ; ‘and, abdve’ 
all, he. hath intended. for us an eternal duration 
of peinB and. for: high cngopmiont and — 
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BN intention, that we should anne int the 
‘present : state .of it, or -be Pappy eee 
without enachtennins he, hath, 

part to act, with» which he. sail concur, that 
the true.end.of our being may be answered ;: 
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24 
and he+has required of us a diligent application 


of ouractive powers, in the labours and busi- ~ 


ness which he hath assigned to us ; without 

which we.are sue to suffer deeply ; and this 
is play the constitution of our present states 
We can do nothing, to any valuable purpose, 
teithoutahe, concurrence of the divine agency, 
upon which our dependence is absolute ; yet, 
on the other hand, if we shall pretend to de- 
pend on. divine providence, and be utterly 
negligent of acting our own part, we shall 
doubtless find ourselves miserably disappoint- 
ed. And, indeed, in very many cases, we 
can clearly see where divine agency and ope- 
ration; cease; and where human agency and 
application -begin. Now, itis» highly our 
interest to attend to this matter, which may 
be-improved to excellent practical purposes.. 
And. I,/shall, first, in the-present discourse, 
considersit: with: respect to the sustenance. of 
life, and the:conveniences and comforts of it; 


ss secondly, with: respect to the: acquisitions of 


thermind,:in‘knowledge and wisdom ; and 
thirdly,» with respect to moral improvement, 
- todacquisitions in virtue and ‘religion, ‘and to 
that happiness: which our. Maker has annexed. 
to them, as their natural res ult. 
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' with respect to the sustenance of our present 
lives, and the comforts and conveniences of . 
them. We see then that God has, without 
any agency of ours, furnished ‘ws with the 
first materials of every thing necessary to 
our sustenance. At his command the earth 
brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yrelding fruit after his kind ; 
at his command also the waters brought forth 
abundantly, the moving creature that hath 
life ; and fowl that might fly above the earth, 
in the open firmament of heaven. But when: 
we attend to the process necessary to bring a 
comfortable and. plentiful provision, for human 
life, out of these things; we see that much 
labour is necessary. In most places, at least, — 
of the earth, it does not bring forth corn or 

other fruits, without culture. Now, the 
labour of tillage, and all othereulture in gar- 
dens and fields, is left to men. - They-are to 
use their own reason, and experience, in the - 
management of it; and, as far as we know, 
never had. any revelation to» that purpose. 
The very instruments of husbandrythey were 
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to invent°and make. Indeed, the iron-mine 
was prepared for them, and the wood that 
was necéssary ; but, the working and fram- 
ing these things for use, this the Creator left 
to their owm invention: And. we find the 
original inventors were highly celebrated. 
The beasts of the field also, were made ready 
to their hands ; but the taming of these, and 
breaking them to the necessary work, was 
intended to be their own business ; the fruit 
of their own sagacity and. labour. Again, 
when corn, for instance, is- produced and 
gathered together, there remains the grinding 
it into flour, making it into bread, and various 
other such things, which are left to be invent- 
. €d by mankind. And by such inventions, 
and the many trials which give experience, 
men came to learn what was good for. food, 
in the vegetable and animal world, and to pre- 
pare it in various methods for their tables. 
This hint will lead your thoughts to innume- 
“wable- instances, in which human invention 
has laboured, often, alas ! too much, in the 
preparation of food, so as that it may be pleas- 
ing to the palate—I say, has often laboured 
“too much; for luxurious tables shew won- 
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devtal variety of invention, so that he must be 
a person of no small knowledge and erudition, 

who can furnish them out im all’their glory: 5 

a glory, whichis in trutha shame. But how- 

ever, when we consider the labours of the 

husbandman and gardener; the instruments 

and utensils of their labour; and the afts 
used to prepare what they produce for human 
life ; we see how much our Maker has left to 
human invention, without interposing to give 
any instructions himself. The tillage which 
produces corn, the grinding it into flour, the 
preparing it into bread;  and~ likewise the 
making healthful and refreshing drink of the 
fruits of the earth, with a thousand other such 
things, are obvious illustrations of this point. 
If we attend to the articles of cloathing and of 
lodging, the same thing ‘strikes us. The 
sheep indeed bears its fleece’ for us ; but to. 
make that fleece into garments, by which we 
may be properly and decently cloathed, our 
Maker intended should be our ‘own- invention, 

our own work. So likewise, the earth brings 
forth the plant ‘out of which is made the fine 
linen’; but what” various’ @perations, what 
changes doth that plant -go throtigh, before it 
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answers the purposes of cloathing and orna- 
ment,?.. The silk-worm too, labours as the 
instinct of its Maker directs ;. but what farther 
labour, what invention were necessary, before 
the productions ofthat little animal became fit _ 
to. adorn. the human body ? The earth, 

again, yields from its bowels, the various.sorts 
of precious metals and stones ; but itis hu- 
‘an invention and industry by which they 
are.prepared, and applied to their several uses 
in. human life.. In all these instances, man- 
kind are. left, by their Maker, to their own 
invention and industry. He neither presents 
to them the materials ready prepared for use ; 
nor does,.he interpose to give them directions 
how they shall be prepared. The hand, no 
doubt, which furnisheth the original matert- 
als, could. have. done all that was requisite in 
their preparation for immediate use; but 
unerring wisdom directed it otherwise ; and 
that invention and labour should be necessary’ 
for. us,.. To,proceed ; as our Maker gave us 
no. clothes, but only the materials of which 
‘they are made ; so he gave us not houses to 
lodge in. . .Materials, indeed, nature furnish- 


~ eth ; but framing and putting them together 
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is human’ workmanship. ‘Thus the whole 
science’ of architecture is human invention ; 
the great, the beautiful, the convenient’ im it, ’ 
are all the product of the genius of ‘man. 
The same thing is obvious, with ‘respect’ to 
medicine ; which is so necessary in ovr 
present state. The herbs, the roots, the min: 
erals, the animals, which are used in ‘it, afe 
laid all ready to our hands; but it is know- 


_ ledge and discernment, and experience, ‘which 


teach the medical uses of them. God does 
not interpose to give any particular instruc- 
tions ; but menare left to their own invention, 
to their “own industry, and ‘their own experi- 
ence. Whenhe made the materials, he, np 
doubt, had. the uses of them, and the pur- 
poses they were to serve, in view ;- but the 
finding out of these, and the application of 
the materials to them, was left to human sa- 

eacity. : 
Secondly, We may consider this‘subjeet 
with respect to the acquisitions’of thé’mind 
in wisdom and knowledge. The materials of 
knowledge, so to speak,’and the powers of 
receiving it, are the creation of our Maker; 
OF ceidi ae a et ea 
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but the actual acquisition must be the fruit of 
our own’ labour. To God we entirely owe 
the wonderful, and to us inexplicable power, 
of receiving by means of our senses, the ideas 
of those objects which surround us: ‘Fo him 
we owe our understandings, the capacity of 
judging concerning our ideas, as they agree 
or disagree, and the pursuing truth, when we 
have attained to the knowledge of it, through 
immumerable consequences, and deductions 
from first principles. These thihgs are all the 
Creator’s gift to us: But he intended we 
should improve the materials of knowledge, 
and the powers he has given us, for the actual 
acquisition, of it, by~* our own application. 
That inspiration of the Almighty, which giv- 
eth us original understanding, might, with 
the same ease, have given us, at first, all the 
knowledge we shall be able to acquire ; and 
have given to every man, the knowledge that 
any man hath ; but God did not intend this. 
Extensive knowledge must now be the fruit 
of Idbour, When we look int’. matters of a 
metaphysical kind, how extensive the know- 
‘edge mankind have attained, by the power 





of reasohing, and by laboriously pursuing first. 
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principles; and evident truths, through a va- 
riety of just and-clear consequences ! By which 
means, the-mind has. most satisfying evidence 
of many things, which, when proposed to the 
less knowing, appear to be unaccountable pa- 
radoxes. And, how surprising and _pleasing 
are the discoveries which have. been made ! 
But above all, when this knowledge is applied 
to the works of nature, by which the real con- 
stitution of it is found out, what pleasing sat- 
isfaction doth this give to the mind: of man? 
We see the heavens over our heads, and the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and stars ; 
we see the flowing andebbing of the sea : But 
when the immediate causes of these things 
come to be inquired into, when men by much 
and long attention, and laborious inquirie¢s, 
have investigated ‘the real motions in nature, 
the mutual proportions and relations of the vast 
bodies in the universe, and their influence up- 
onone another ; in reality, anew world opens 
to the mind ; and the scenery appeareth quite 

another thing ‘than it does at first, or toa su- 
perficial view. Again, when we turn our 
thoughts to that knowledge of nature which 
‘hath been acquired by experiments of an in- 
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fifiite variety, how large and how’ amazing thie 
field 1A knowledge most useful indeed, and 
entertaining ; but how great and expensive the 
_ Jabour by which it has been attained ! Of how 
Many ages hath it been the work! “And, in 
every age, wherever the thoughts of men took 
that fortunate turn, the work of the most dis- 
“cerning and industrious ! ‘When one is even 
but a little conversant in the learned produc- 
tions of such men, the labour appears amazing ! 
This kind of application, we see from his own 
account, was much the business of Solomon ; 
and how many after him have signalized them- 
‘selves in the same stuly ! as it, no doubt, will 
be the study of ages yet to come ; for here, 
‘indeed, the fund of knowledge is inexhaustible. 
But, as has been said, all this knowledge might 
have been much more easily given to the sons 
of men ;.they might have received at once, 
whiat has been the labour of ages . but it was 
the pleasure of our Maker, that men should 
be left to find out science by. labour and tra- 
vel. ‘They are furnished with the means, and 
the power of attaining to knowledge ; but the 
application. must be their own... And when 
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men have.,recorded, what they have learned 
and. known, for the use, and ease, and enter- 
tainment of ages to..come, still what labour 
is there in turing over the volumes in, which 
these things are contained ?. In so much, that 
mortal life, if there. were no:other business 
necessary, is too short to complete such an 
undertaking. In-a word, it is but little, very 
little, we know, except what is the fruit of 
labour and industry. 

But I would more particularly insist upon 
the last. thing mentioned, namely, the im- 
provement of the mind with respect to our 


. moral powers, and our acquisitions in -virtue 


and religion.. Now here itis obvious, that the 
moral powers, and senses, are the gift of our 
Maker originally to us, as much as those of. 
seeing, hearing, &c. God, in ‘thé formation 
of every man, has shewed him what is. good ~ 
and evil; that discernment. between things 
which morally differ, and which is common 
to all men, is our Maker’s work ; so is every 
passion and affection of. the heart ; with every 
instinct of human.nature ; all are as much the 
work of Godyas the members of the. body, 
But in the government of the man, and in, the 
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disciplinevof the heart, there is great labour ; 
indeed, to have a tolerable knowledge of. hu- 
man-nature, even in speculation, is no small 
attainment, ‘In general, men have the same 
moral. powers, the same affections, and in- 
stincts ; and they act under the influence.of 
them ;. but how few have any just notions of 
the human frame, of that composition of pow- 
ers and affections, and of that subordination 
of some to others, which..make it so wonder- 
ful, so beautiful ?. No anatomy so useful, as 
that of the heart ; but to understand it well, 
‘-Fequires: attention and labour. As we can 
"enjoy. life very well, without knowing the 
anatomy. of the body; so we can, by the 
powers of instinct, affection, and_ conscience, 
go happily:on in the conduct of life, without 
a philosophical knowledge of human nature : 

‘However;.as there is great pleasure, in know- 
_ ing exactly the various parts of the human 
body, and:the uses of them ; so there is still 
greater pleasure in a thorough knowledge: of 
the frame and’ powers of the mind ; to know 
what rank conscience, what place the publick, 

the private, and selfish affections, are to hold, 

their several’ subordinations, the power ine 
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tended for-each,:and what measure,of it us 
fitted. to preserve the beautiful harmony. of the 
mind, and to-serve:the true purposes of moral 
life. - These are the great things treated,of, in 
that important part of philosophy which we 
call moral ; .and to be thoroughly acquainted 
with it, is a worthy. attainment : But ther it 
_ js not’ to be arrived at, without much atten- 
tion and labour. 7 

But what I principally aim at is sileo, that 
- these valuable’ moral powers, which are our 
noble distinction from.all the inferior brutal 
orders, are'in a great measure committed. to 
our own care and culture, The Parent of 
our spirits hath given us consciences, and in- 
stincts, and affections ; but here his operation, 
that operation which is quite independent of 
any agency of ours, may be said to cease ; and 
we may be said to have this rich treasure left | 
to our own management. What I mean here 
will be.very obvious, if we attend in the least 
to what passes-in.our own minds, and in the 
world about us... If a man makes it his study 
to do justice to his own conscience, by-avoid- 
ing evil and doing good, ‘conscience will be- 
come stronger and stronger); and that, purity 
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ef behaviour will make the moral discernment 
more sensible and exquisite :- On the contra- 
ry, if a person does, not justice to his con- 
science, but <indulges himself habitually in 
evil, and gratifies his vicious inclinations at 
its expence, and in ‘direct contradiction to.its 
suggestions ; by this means conscience is en- 
feebled, the moral discernment and taste comes, 
in a great measure, to be lost; and will no 
longer answer its true end. Accordingly, we 
find some have so corrupted and profaned 
themselves, as in a great measure to have lost 
the sense of good and evil; they put good for 
evil, and evit for good ; thusour Saviout speaks 
of some, in whom the internal: light was be- 
come darkness. Jf; says he, the light that isin 
thee is become darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness.? So again, the selfish affections may be- 
come so strong, as to. make the publick affec- 
tions useless/ Men-may solove: hemselves as 
to have no love left for their neighbours; and 
so as that.all considerations of a publick, a 
country, or even of families, and near relatives, 
‘shalt be swallowed up. Timewould fail, were 
I to point out the havock which the unsocial 
passions, which the lusts of the flesh, make in 
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€ the temper. of the mind ; and all their inva? 


sions upon the rights of conscience. “Indeed, 

if any one'of the passions become’ exorbitant: 
by indulgence, it enslaveth ‘the’ man, and: 
bears down all moral obligation. Now, the 

labour of attending to the temper, to the state 
of the affections, and of restraining all exor- 
bitancies ; strengthening those affections which 
may be too weak, curbing and reining such as 
are too strong ; soas that inward harmony 
may be maintained; and purity ef manners 
preserved; this labour, I say, with themselves, 
and ‘this discipline, God hath’ allotted to the 
children of ‘men to be exercised in it. How 
very different their state, in this respect, from 
allthe brutal orders !: These:are ‘originally so 
provided for, and are so under the power of 
instinct, that they do net ‘err, or fail in attain- 
ing the end of their beings.” No need of any 


discipline to serve that purpose; they £0 right 
on: Not'so mankind, who-are free agents, ‘to 


be conducted ‘by reason and conscience + we 


see a constant self-government i is Necessary “to. 


them ; and perhaps, in many instahces, this:is 
the most: laborious: — a i in ye 


ain ani: heal 
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man lifes: ‘No moral improvemént but must 
bethe effect: of attention and application ; and 
itis known -that such attention and. applica- 
tion are the means of it, which will prove effec- 
tual. By internal discipline, the rights of con- 
science ‘may.;be=preserved ; weak affections 
may: -béstrengthened ; those which are. too 
strong may be bounded and restrained ; those 
which are unnatural, and ought to have no 
place, may» be; quite subdued. Not that we 
can, by a mere act.of our will, raise an aflec- 
tion in our hearts; or command .away one 
that is: irregular: and turbulent ; . for we have 
no.such. power; nor will.the temper of the 
mind at.all follow any single act of. the. will, 
as the motion of.a,limb does ; yet still; much 
tay. be done by,'peremptorily, refusing to.gra- 
tify bad, inclinations ; by; habitually. practising 
those things by which good inclinations and 
affections, are gratified and strengthened ; by 
serious and; frequent .communing with our 
hearts, endeavouring to set moral affairs. in .a 

just light, «and to -preserve, the:-moral-eye.and 
Sicniinaiebadidnnae by exercising sincere 
‘repentance, for»past. fhults:and>-defects, and 
renewing it, from time to time, in our minds ; 
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by forming: strong ‘resoliitiensoof practising 
virtue ; fixing upon, and abiding. by, proper 
rules in the-conduet of life » by setting God 
always’before’ us,’ and>maintaining a constauit 
intercourse with ‘him; in exércises'of devo- 
tion ; andy finally, bya ‘constaht \jealousy6f 
ourselves, and caution in alfcour ceonduct— 
These are the means of moral-improvement ; 
in the use of them we: are'to Jabour; “and-it 
will be owned; that ofall laboursthis is the 
most significant; indeed, absolutely necessary, 
that the end of our creation: may be ‘answered: 
And thus, having originally received: ‘our 
moral powers from God; iwe-are ‘to.improve 
them ; this is to be,our constant: work ; and 
we evidently. see where’ it: is néglécted, the 
moral frame goes to ruin, and the loveliest 
form in this lower’world, becometh the most 
deformed and detestable’ ;.° for, as-an- upright 
man is the most excellent thing in our’ Mahone 
soa wicked man is the most abominable. . 

Inet iota iiaameds tertivedaeinill tat sity 
head, that God«hath dealt with iis; corsider- 
ed'as Christians, in the: Sainte: Manner 5° and 


the administration of his grase’by Jesus Chee 


our Lords was not intended*'to: supersede! our 
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Virtuous labours, but to encourage us in 
them.» ‘What was necessary to be revealed to 
us, and what we could not: otherwise have 
known, God hath revealed ;| what was ne- 
cessary to-be-done without us, for our re- 
demptiof? and salvation, he hath done ; and 
in pursuance-of this, we are called upon to 
repent, to believe, and to obey the Gospel ; 
having to this purpose, the most engaging 
motives, ‘and the ‘most persuasive arguments; 
get before us. “Yet no force is used with us ; 
we are drawn, but it is by the cords:of a 
man ; we are indeed represented as constrain. 
ed; but:if-we are under constraints, they are 
only the constraints of love. In a word, we 
aré: furnished: with all the necessary means of 
grace and salvation ; it is our business fo im- 
prove them ; and in endeavouring to do-this 
tothe best purpose, we «shall always have the 
aid. and. concurrence of the good spirit of 
God. . In. this. view, the Apostle’ has called 
upon us fo workout our own salvation, with 
fear.and trembling.; for, saith he, it is God 
who-worketh in-us both to will and to dos of his 
own good pleasure. 

‘Thus I -have endeavoured to point out to 
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you. the’ boundaries of divine’ sand) human 
agency 5 where the former céases, and where 
the: latter. commences ; I:have ‘pointed. them 
out, in the whole:of our state ‘and 'constitu- 
tion ;- with ‘respect to’ the-“susténance, ‘the 
comforts: and conveniences of life ;° with re- 
spect to the acquisitions of the:mind in know- 
ledge. and wisdom ; and with‘respect to mo- 
ral-and religious improvement. It ‘iow re- 
mains to point out-the practical use and im- 
provement of what hath been said upon the 
subject : But before I enter upon this, to pre- 
vent all mistakes, I would observe, that be- 
sides what God hath done for usin the re- 
spects above-mentioned, altogether’ indepen- 
dent of any agency of ours ; he does:still re- 
serve to himself a power of interposing, and 
often doth interpose, in human affairs ; so as 
notwithstanding our agency, to bring to pass 
things opposite to the tendency of it ;’ as also 
to effect what our agency could never have 
done, without his special interposition. “Se 
that in acting our own part, we’ are to-regard 
his hand, and to depend: upon: him for-suc« 


cess. It is true that, generally speaking, «the 
f A es eS “I 23 i 
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hand of the diligent maketh rich ; yet we some- 
-times#see. it. otherwise ; and in many other 
instances, we may observe men acting their 
part with) great application and _ diligence; 
yet without suecess ; for the race is not-always 
to-the-swift,nor the battle to the strong ; we 
have likewise. seen. men. no way famed for 
- skill or diligence in the affairs of life, who 
yet by many lucky hits,.as they are called, 
have been raised,to.a prosperous state. ‘ So - 
that,.. in, .the.affairs of life, success is not al- 
ways proportioned to the part we act; but 
God may, and does interpose as it pleaseth 
him. We can have no rational hope if we do 
hot .act our own part ;.-but when we have 
acted it, our success is not ensured ; for this 
we aré still to be dependent on our Maker. ; 
I.say, when we have acted our own part well, 
and. to the best of our power, yet success is 
not ensured ;. but then this must be under- 
stood with a very important exception, as to 
the matters which concern our salvation’; for 
here, the acting our part with sincerity and 
diligence, does indeed ensure success ; for 
there is an inseparable connection between. 
acting aright in these affairs, and our obtain- 
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- ing» the end “and the veward.: Itemay. also 
be added, greatly to our comfort, that-dn 
things of this nature, we are not left solely to 
our own agency, to our own powers; but 
God hath promised the interposition of. his 
good: spirit, for our assistance ; :and we have 
ufficient ‘reason from the Holy Scriptures, 
indeed from the light of nature, to believe 


~ that there is a real-agency of the spirit of God 


upon the minds of men ;: that he giveth light 
and life ; and will always be present with those 
who seek him with sincerity and diligence _ 
For the. practical improvement of this 
subject, we may observe inthe first. place, 
that as God hath done many things for us 
by his own sovereign power and agency, and 
has also left many things for us to do; so he 
hath proportioned. the part we are to act, and 
the powers which he hath given us, to one 
another, with so much exactness, that his 
original design has not at all failed, but 
things in: general go on as he intended they 
should. . All this, especially the fixing such 
proper boundaries to his owmageney; and to 
ours, does s0 manifestly discover wisdom. and ° 
~ design, that he ‘must. be -wilfully»and. obsti- 
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-nately: blind, who~does not see it. -Can all 
this-be by chance ? one is almost ashamed to 
put.the question,,..Nothing can: more mani- 
festly shew.rancend in view, as well as design 
and contrivance toaccomplish it. And he who 
woulddeny it; may as well deny that the eye 
wasmadefor seeing, the hands for handling, the 
feet for walking—as well deny, that we were 
made and fitted for being sustained,in our 
present ‘state, by the fruits of the earth, or 
that cloathing was provided for our protection 
from: the imclemency of the weather; and 
surely a person who can deny all these things, 
as'some.have: pretended to do, is utterly un: 
worthy to be reasoned with at all. ‘With 
what/joy doth the mind rest in. it, that an in- 
- finitely wise and good Being made the world ; 

that it: is constantly under the-care, protec- 
tion, and government of such a being ; that 
he’ has’allotted'to his creatures the: part they 
are to act, and: that in acting that part aright, 
they shall’ be'sure of attaining the end of their 
éreation ; ‘which doubtless is worthy of: the 
wisdom *and goodness of the Being who made 
them, arid of the infinite greatness of his mind. 
~ Secondly; ee must it be to the 
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Creator, to see his creatures exerting the 
powers he has given them to the purposes 
for which ‘they were given, and thus acting 
their part aright ? onthe contrary, how dis- 
pleasing to him, when they are: negligent, 
and so defeat'the ends of nature,'and of their 
being 2? God’s great designs, in his family» 
are to be carried on by means of second cau- 
ses ; especially by the instrumentality of mo- 
ral agents,:in whom he hath planted instinets 
and affections,’ to prepare and qualify them 
for that service ; particularly.that benevolence 
and disposition todo good ‘to others, in 
which his own likeness in human nature does 
so much consist. It must be pleasing to him 
to see his servants, with willing minds, doing 
all the good they can. He ‘hath honoured 
them, as being workers\together with him, in 
carrying on the designs of his:Providences and 
he will always notice, he will graciously, and 
amply, reward‘heir labour of love. It must 
be: pleasing to him to see his creatures exert- 
ing their powers, in a proper manner, even in 
the common’ affairs of life, and in the business 
they are-ealled to; but still much more, when 
- exert themselves in those: services, which 


= 
are of the greatest importance, both to them: 
selves»and: others ;. services, by which the 
most. valuable: interests are promoted: ” Let 
this encourage“us in whatsoever work is al- 
lotted to -us:; and»let us, by. all means, avoid 
theicharacter and fate of the slothful servant ; 
_who;sbecause he:was slothful, is called wicked, 
’ ‘amevery manndeed must be, whose conduct 
tends entirely to defeat the Creator’s design. 
ateErom allthis“ we may see, in the third 
place; how unreasonable and absurd that -phi- 
_ lesophy, and: divinity, must: be, which teach- 
es, that, in the affairs of morality and religion, 
mer labour under an absolute incapacity of 
- @oing: any. thing, till an. irresistible power 
acts, upon them; and that, before this, all 
their own endeavours are: quite in vain ; thus, 
- Insteadiof setting themselves to work out.their 
own salvationytheyvare taught that they can- 
hot. work at-all; nor do any thing which is 
pleasing to-God... But I shall riot waste time 
- Inushewing theabsurdity of allsuch princi- 
ples::: You see from: what hath been said: in 





the foregoing discourse, that such doctrine is - 





absolutely :inconsistent with that ceconomy, 


' and:iadministration, which God’ has observed’ 
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with respect to mankind, in all their affairs’: 
we have seen: plainly: that, in ail cases .and> 
instances, as -God -acteth indeed the principal 
part, independent:of:us'; so he»has-also ale 
lotted. to, us.a)part:to be acted by us, without» 
which our true ends ‘of vbeing are: not: tobe 
served here,» is, that it is impossible to.con- 
ceive our Maker should demand:any service! 
or obedience ,from,us,: “which we are abso-' 
lutely .ineapable,-with all the. advantages af- 
forded us, to perform. And)‘hard will! be: 
the'case, indeed, if’.men shall: be\condemned, 
for not doing what they were utterly: unequal 
to,and incapable of doing:: shal not: _. 
Judge of all the earthdo right ?) 0: \ 

» Lastly, let. us attend with well: dikpoond 
minds, to the:admonition::and exhortation of 
the wise preacher »in the text-+- What thine. 
hand findeth to do, do it-with thy might ;. for 

. thereis. no work, nor device, nor. counsel, not 
knowledge in. the grave, awhither!-thou: goest. 
What. thine. hand: findeth: to »do; namely, 
what. is .in thy. power,. what thou. sects: 
portunity of doing, do it with thy might, with 

vigour iat intention, of spits) with a wiles 
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that the heart is. indeed engaged ; and suffer- 
. ing no coldness, indifference; or indolente,' to 
enfeeble the vigour of the active powers. 
_ Phen he ‘subjoins a most.powerful motive to 
vigour and diligence, namely, that the pres- 
" ent state and time only, are assigned to us for 
these labours ; ‘that.as soon as we’descend to 
the ‘grave, all opportunity of designing, or 
doitig any thing, for ourselves, or. for others, 
is intirely cut off— There: is. no work, nor 
dévice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
| grave whither thou goest. To the giave we 


are all.tending ;: ere long it will be our dwel-.. 


ling ;. but how soon it may be so, we know 
not..: Let'us work then, while it is called 
to day, as the night quickly cometh, wherein 
no man-can work ; and endeavour, by diligent 
application, to lay up for ourselves a good 
treasure against the time to come, that we 
may*lay holdon’ ‘eternal life. Let us: labour 
iy the discipline and government of ourselves, 
and in doing good‘to others, as we have op- 


portunity ;* without wearying, while our: 


heads ‘are capable of designing, or our hands. 


zeal: and concern for. obtaining the. desired 
end.: acting in that. manner which will shew 
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of executing, what may be of real service to 
ourselves or others. It is, upon the whole, 
in doing good, in the virtuous exertiorr of our 
active powers, that the true glory of human 
life consists’: as this alone makes life excel- 
lent and reputable, so it alone makes it plea- . 
sing and happy. And therefore, such as at- 
tain to the hoary héad, in a course of honest — 
labour and application, cannot but with much . 
joy and-satisfaction reflect upon past life: Ht 
will indeed to them ‘be'a crown of glory, &e. 


















SERMON III. 


REASONS WHY SO MUCH IS LEFT TO HUMAN AGEN- ne 
| ‘CY, AND AN EXHORTATION TO DILIGENCE TN OUR 
| - ‘PROPER \BUSENESS. 


‘ ECCLES. ix. 10. 
Whatsoever thine hand jindeth to do, do it with thy a 


might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor know- = 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest- y 
ON the la&t occasion I discoursed from 7 

‘ ra 

these words of the royal preacher ; and shew- a 


ed you, that as God, on whom weabsolutely | 
depend, who by his sovereign power brought a 
us into being, and framed the whole constitu. © 
tion we are under ; ashe, I say, independently 
of us, or any agency of ours, has furnishedus | 
with manifold blessings and advantages; so ff 
he has also allotted us a part to act, on which | 
'« our enjoyment of being does, in a great mea- 
sure depend ; and we see, in very many in- 
stances, that it was his intention, our happiness 
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should be the fruit of our own agency. He 
has laid ready to our hands the original. mate- 

rials; but. our own Various labour, and; our 
own invention, must be émployed about these 
materials, that they may answer the end for 
which they were designed... Aecordingly,, the 
principal design of the former discourse was, 
particularly, to point out the boundaries of the. 
divine operation, and.of human agency : where: 
the former ceases, and: where the latter begins. 
This was done with respect to. the sustenance, 
the comforts and conveniences: of life, with 
respect to our acquisitions in knowledge and 
wisdom ; and: with respect to our moral im- 
provement, attainments in religion, and. the 
happiness which God. hath annexed to it.. I 
then concluded: with some practical reflec- 

tions ; and shall not: farther repeat: any thing 
then said; but, in the present discourse, apply 
myself wholly to consider the principal rea- 

sons, so far as we can find them out, why God - 
has. so constituted things ;, why he has not 
done all for us.; but, on the contrary, has left 
so much to our own precarious agency. We 
see he has not done so, with some other or- 


ders of life. The fowls of the air, for instatice, 
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as our Saviour hath observed, sow not, nor 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet our heavenly 
Father feedeth them ; and if such creatures 
have any labours allotted to them, such as 
building their nests, and taking care of their 
young; yet we see that, in these labours, 
they are not only directed by instinct, which 
is a most skilful and safe guide for them, but 
they are irresistibly determined so to follow 
that instinct, as that their success is altogeth- 
er ensured. Why then, it may be said, is 
so much left to the voluntary agency of man- 


Kind ; and so much made to depend upon it, 


ia the most important affairs of life, though 
we see it often fails ?. Now, to this it may be 
answered, that, no doubt, our Maker might 
have ordered things so, that very little might 
have depended on our own labour and indus- 
try ; and that we should have had the suste- 
nance and the happiness of life ensured to us, 


7m another manner than we now have. No 
one can say that,food might not have been 


provided for all mankind, with as little labour 


to them, as the Israelites had about manna, 


in the wilderness. So likewise, with respect 


_ to the acquisition of knowledge, might not 
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the mspiration of the Alnfighty have given 
us, at’once, what is now the fruit of hard la-’ 
bour and application ? Nay, farther, may we 
not easily conceive a state, in which the moral 
instinets and affections should have been so 
strong, as that nothing opposite to them could» 
have resisted: their tendency ? At least, all 
these things may appear platisible ; and, if 
way is given to Hnagination, it will find a 
thousand things, in the present state, which 
it could mend ; and will pronounce the Crea- 
tor’s work to be very imperfect., But, on 
the other hand, we ase always to remember, 
that there ought to. be a suitableness of a crea- 
ture’s circumstances, and of the constitution 
under which he is placed, to his make and 
frame. Man must have been made a creature 
of quite another form than he is of at pre- 
sent, to render many things suitable to him, 
which imagination represents as good and de- 
sirable. He is intended and formed for 
abiding on the face of this “earth ; therefore 
those wings by which other creatures mount 
aloft inthe air, are not given him. He is, in 
many respects, made for tasting the fruit of 
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- his own labour ; therefore labour is appointed 
- for him. He is made to acquire knowledge 
and virtue ; therefore discipline is necessary 
for him. And truly, instead of putting the 
question’ why-man was made with such and 
- such defects, and labouring under such disad- 
vaiitages, the question ought- rather to be; 
why such a creature was made at all? But 
this only in general ; let us now particularly 


present frame and constitution; and we 
shall, it is hoped, find reason to be reconciled 
to both. 

-It has-been observed icin: that it was the 
intention of our Maker that very much 
sheuld depend upon our own agency ; and 
that he has endowed ws: with powers and fa- 
culties suited to such a design. Nature also 
hath taught every man to ascribe to himself 
his actions, good’or bad ; to his own agency, 

as the adequate immediate cause of them. 
We are consciotis to ourselves of designing, 
and of carrying our designs into execution. 
When we design, and do that which is good, 
our own hearts approve us:; and when we 
design, and do that. which is bad, our hearts 





attend to the advantages we enjoy, from out 
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condemn us. Every. man. is conscious to 
himself that he fs the immediate spring of his 
own actions ; and that his choice is absolute- 
ly independent.,of any» power on. earth ;. that. 
it is, and must besabsolutely free, not being 
susceptible of any force, In ‘this freedom of 
choice and agency, consists what may be 
called a man’s dominion over himself, over 
his own actions and powers; in which there 
is a certain excellence. and dignity, which 
cannot.but be pleasing, and of which the in- 
ferior orders of creatures appear «to. be inca- 
pable. To be without this choice, properly 
speaking, without rational will, and to be en- 
dowed with free choice, and will, which is 
the immediate adequate cause of actions ; 
are indeed very different states ; and every 
one must see that the latter is far more hon- 
ourable than the: former. Are we not all 
sensible that it is to this frame of our nature, 
to this power of agency, that we owe the sub- 
stantial, the ‘permanent pleasure and joy, 
which we taste in'the approbation of our 
own consciences, when we do that. which is - 
good ; a pleasure indeed human, and worthy 
of the dignity of the human frame ?. Surely, 
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every ome who has true taste, im any degree, 
will'acknowledge that the jof m doing good, 
and im reflecting upon it, is far superior to 
the tumultuous joys of animal sense, or to 
amy thing which external possessions can 
yield. Et is, no doubt, the chief joy of the 
superior orders of being ; and perhaps it is not 
too bold to afhrm, of the supreme. Add to 
this, the satisfaction felt im that esteem and 
honour from others, which may be expected, 
as, and generally is, the reward ef dome well ; 
for we are so made, that this cannot but be 
pleasing to the mind. The Psalmist speaketh 
of reproach, as breaking his heart ; and ia- 
deed, where there is an imgenuous sensibil- 
ity, it may well produce such effect. But, as 
much afflictive as infamy and reproach are, on 
the one hand, so pleasing and desirable must 
‘Character and estimation be, en the other— 
pleasing, I say, where the honour and esteem 
from others, is quite correspondent to, and jus- 
tified by, the testimony of our own constien- 
ees. And where men have done actions, not 
only good, but great, they are crowned with 
_ glory in the proper sense of that word : With 
what’ lustre are such characters and actions 
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transmitted, from age to age? How.strong 
an appetite is there, m the worthiest and best 
minds, for such honour ; and how pleasing 
must the enjoyment of it be ?_ An enjoy- 
men which is in the highest relish and perfec. 

tion of it, when men do not only attain to glory — 
amongst their fellow-creatures, but also know 
they are accepted in the divine estimation, 
and inherit that highest glory which cometh 
from God. These are certainly great things ! 


* But had’ we not a. part allotted us to act, were 


we not endowed with powers and faculties: 
to act it, and with design, and freedom of 
choice, to make it our own, there could be no- 
thing of all this ; and im such case, how poor, ’ 
low, and insignificant a thing, must human 
nature be ?. It is but saying the same thing 
in other words, that without such a sphere: 
of action, without such a power of agency, | 
there could be no such thing, properly speak- _ _ 
ing, as. virtue ; for that, in the very idea of | 

it, dependeth upon choice, and moral agency.” 


And for this reason, whatever kind and bene- * 


volent affections we ascribe to any of the bru- 
tal orders, yet. .we never ascribe virtue to 
them. That is, in our world, the peculiar 
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glery of human naiure ; there neither: is, nor 
can be, any other distinction: like it. 

But besides this general view of things, we 
may deseend to-a more particular_considera- 


tion).of those virtues, which are the orna- - 


ments of human, life, and which could have 
no-place hut. in a state of action; such are, 
in:ithe» first place; patience of those labours, 
_ which God hath assigned us, and. application 
in them. This-we cannot but commend ; 
while the indolent. and. inactive, and who live 
in- idleness and sloth, are very justly condemn- 
ed. . Indeed, God hath so ordered our state, 
that. the active and diligent shall enjoy much 
- from:the fruit of their owm labour, and that 
the indolent and: slothful, shall suffer much in 
the want:of what these enjoy. But it is prin- 
cipally to my purpose to consider patience of 
labour, and application, as an honourable 


thing, and without which no man can attain 


ta desirable character. Every man is called 
“wpon. to labour, m one thing, or another. 
‘Phe discipline of the heart, and the eultiva- 
tion of the mimd, is a business which is com- 
mon: to all men; indeed, it may well be.called 
the principal business of life ; and without at- 
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tending to it, nothing worthy or honourable 

is to be expected. And, I may add, ‘that 

perhaps, in some instances, it is alabour more 

difficult than-any other, especially in the be- 

ginnings of ‘it : But then'the fruits of at are 

indeed glorious ; for the acquisitions of -wis- 

dom and virtue are the noblest attainments ‘of 
human life, and’ may ‘truly ‘be said, im the lan- 
guage of Selomon, to be the whole of man, 
that without which ‘he is worth nothing ; ‘so 
that -indolence and impatience of application, 
inthis respect, must be ever‘fatal. Butbesides 
this, there are many in such stations and cir- 
cumstances, that the labour of ‘the -hand is 
necessary for them ; and there is: no smallde- 
gree of virtue ia person’s acting ‘his part so, 
that ‘he «shall, instead of wanting from -others, 
have to give to him that needeth. © This ds 
honourable ; and it is a low character, and 
mean ‘indeed, which ‘Solomon justly giveth 


us of the slothful, who moveth only .as the 


door upon its hinges ; yet alittle sleep, alittle 
slumber, and a little folding of the hands to 
sleep: no wonder his field:and-vineyard should. 
tbe in that state which “Solomon ‘describeth. 


- Butif-men are, by the indulgent Providence 
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of God, placed above all those servile la- 
bours which to others are necessary ; nature 
- then calls upon them to labour, in a more 
generous and liberal. way ; in pursuing after 
the attainments of knowledge, which may be 
ranked among the noblest decorations of the 
mind, as tending to cultivate 4 just and gen- 
erous taste in human life. God calls upon. 
such, peculiarly, to improve their» weight. 
- rand authority,.as well as their possessions, for 
the good. and happiness of all around them, 
who are under the reach of their influence. 
-The publick also, and their country, call upon 
them: for-help in,the time of need, and must 
rely: upon. such. principally. And as their 
power may be great, their influence very_ex- 
tensive, and their generous labours highly 
useful; so I cannot but think it is this, above 
fall. things, which recommends a station of 
power and wealth to ingenuous and. worthy 
‘minds. . No doubt, to live in affluence of the 
good things of life ;. to have all that is neces- 
sary: for supporting the dignity and decency 
of: it, is a state very pleasing in itself ; but 
surely usefulness in the world, is that which 
a generous and worthy mind will most of all 
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attend to. However, ‘as there is no man of 
any station, but’ who 1s ‘called to labour of 
some sort, and as this is the law of nature in 
our present state, so there is nothing more 
beautiful than patience of, and industry in it. 
Accordingly, when this temper is under the 
direction of wisdom, excellent and honourable 
fruits will always grow from it ; it alsominis- 
ters a most pleasing satisfaction to the;mind, 
and. truly adorns «life. But here, though I 
am ‘sensible that it is patience of application, 
and labour, which is to be principally: con- 
sidered in treating the subject before us ; yet 
this worthy temper is so near a-kim to pa- 
tience of suffering, that I cannot but take no- 
tice of it in‘a few words. The man whose 


patience is severely exercised in sufferings, 
and who acts a worthy part. in them, whether 
he suffer uader the unavoidable: calamities” 
which God appointeth in-:his Jot, or volunta- 
rity, for conscience sake ; this man doth high 
honour to human nature, and discovers'an ex! 
cellent and virtuous state of:mind,. ~The 
Apostle James represents jipasuthat in whieh 
igure Seen LM ee _— is 
| 6 | oy, 
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perfect work in you, that you may be perfect, 
and intire, wanting nothing. Patience, con- 
‘sidered especially as a religious, as a Christian 
‘wirtue, which, as such, ever points to, and re- 
gards'the divine hand, to which an absolute, 
‘umreserved, and affectionate submission is due, 
‘doth high honour to our Maker, it must be 
tovhim a pleasing sacrifice ; it shews true 
greatness and strength of mind ; it is indeed, 
an our present state, most worthily rewarded 


© awith™ peace and tranquillity of soul ; guard- 


4ng the «mind from those unhappy perturba- 


*tions, which a murmuring and fretful spirit 


‘occasions; and which are undoubtedly a great 
addition to the real evils men suffer. How- 
' Sewerj were it ‘not for the sphere of agency al- 
Jotted tous, and the suitable discipline ap- 
‘pointed for-us, patience could have no place 


. “np our state. 


_ -£)Seeondly, sithvonst that sphere of action 
"which our Maker - -hath appointed for. us, 
.beneficence, or doing good . to others, could 
“have. no place’; and» surely when all bene- 








_ “fieence’ is. cutoff from human. life, the 





greatest excellence and glory of it is lost. To 
. “do good. to others, to communicate’ pleasure 
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and happiness toithem, to do this" from right 
principlés,'and with a temper ‘generous and 
disinterested, is the ' most honourable’ hand 
pleasing thing in he man life’; it indeed makes 
men. like their Maker.» How: hateful the 
characters, if such there: be; of whom it may 
be justly said, that they choose and delight to 
do evil to others, to afflict and distress them ? 
nay, how low and ‘contemptible must a cha- 
racter appear, who-never, from kind affection, 
did*good to any one? On the other hand, . 
how beautiful does human life “appear inva 
- person of whom it may be ‘said, that he is’a 
blessing to the world around him; who 
makes it the business of life to do good; so 
far as he hath power and. opportunity, alle- 
viating the distresses of the sufferer, and "by 
all the assistance which he can give his neigh- 
bour, increasing his happiness, arid: promot- 
ing his interest ? All men have an opportu- 
nity of being thus serviceable, less or more’; 
even in the lowest stations of life;/a well-dis- 
posed ‘mind will :find means of: doing some 
good. But when men are’ in’ stations of 
power and authority, and-are industrious ‘to 
serve mankind about them, this produces the 
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fairest and most desirable appearance in hu- 
man life. We may. clearly see‘how pleasing 
@-state usefulness is to a good mind, by the 
deep regret'of the ingenuous and well-dispos- 

- dj; who: have been greatly serviceable to 
mankind; but. tow, by infirmities, sickness, 
_. @y otherwise; are’ deprived of the ability of 

. Bémg serviceable any more. How heavy 
‘does life sit upon them; how great a blank 


‘doth: it appear 2 Nay, who would not wish 


that dife and -his ability of being some way 
useful, should-end’ together ? However, let it 


ever be remembered, that beneficence is the . 


wdst honourable thing in human life ;_ it is 
the noblest object of that ambition which is 
‘planted in the heart of man, and which can 
never be too m 3s ee doing good is the 
end it pursucth. . 
“owEbiedly, were | it not for that sphere of ac- 
eer hich our Maker hath appointed for us, 
- ‘wisdom’ could ‘Have no- place. Now, how 
‘highly »is this esteemed ? what just value is 





 “$ét-on -ehafacters distinguished by it; and 


* Who can; without most sensible pain, bear 
the imputation of folly and: weakness ? Great 





knowledge and sagacity; under the influence 
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of a good heart, and applied to: the purposes 
of life, is» indeed: excellent, and worthy. of 
the high encomiums » which .Solomon, who 
himself had a large -share,. gives .us.of it 
The merchandize of it is better than.the mer- 
chandize of silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. She ws more. precious than rubies, » 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to. be 
compared unto her. Length of days is m.her 
right hand, and in her left hand riches and hon- 
our ; her ways are ways of pleasantness;.and 
all her paths are peace ; she is a treesf lifeto 
them that lay hold upon her, and blessed iis; ev- 
ery one who retaineth hers And indeed, by 
his expressions in the following verse, ‘he sug- 
gests to us, that wisdom: is to. be considered.as - 
a ray. from the. primeval light, (by: which, we, 
have a fellowship with oxtr Maker >.) for, the 
Lord. by wisdom hath founded the earth, by 
understanding hath he.established the heavens. ; 
by his knowledge the depths. are broken up,.and 
the cloudssdrop down dew.’ To, that original 
swisdonr we: ewe the contrivance and. the frame 
of; this universe, which, is se. glorious, in our 
AYSS\5 BOG. -in, apie wonders. after wonders, 
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-withoutvend, present. themselves to our view. 


What indeed is the most comprehensive wis- 
dom of poor mortals:compared to this ? yet, 
We, cannot. attend to the productions of hu- 
man wisdom, without being much pleased, 


and. honouring those whose productions they — 


are. . Wonderful is it indeed, what even hu- 


man sagacity hath mvented, and human skill 


executed! ‘To what a surprizing length have 
atts and) sciences been brought ? but yet, the 
true “science of life. is: the great thing ; the 
fixing upon. worthy ends of action, and the 


os, pursuing them by proper means. This is 


trie wisdom: this.is it which will be always 
successful;.and.which can never be too much 


‘ Aonoured. Wisdom indeed, as Solomon 


speaks} excelleth:folly, as much as: light ex- 
celleth darkness. But now, were there not a 


_ “Sphere: of action’ allotted to us, and powers 


suitable. to it. conferred wisn us, wisdom 
‘could: havé-no place. 


let it be added,. ‘iin it is this constitution 






of our: nature ‘which gives occasion to. the 


3 exercise of that various discipline of our ac- 
tive powers; and of those affections which are 
the origina springs: of action ; that discipline, 
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affections are preserved in’ a right state, that 
is, a state fit to serve the valuable purposes of 
life. By discipline; such springs and. prim- 
ciples of action as»are:found too strong, an¢ 
curbed and restrained ; such.as:aretoo weak, 
are encouraged and strengthened. ©‘Fhus the 
harmony of the powers is preserved, as'that of 
a musical instrument when every cord is in 
properstate-of tension, and gives the pro- — 
per sound. How engaging and beautiful that 
temper and state of the:mind ! not/easily pre- 
served indeed ; but yielding a delight, which 
isa rich reward of all the pace 
attaining-to it, 200) 2) 

Lit init madd <'thee tethdaieloenieenian 
graces of life and: conduct’; whieh, were 
there:no sphere of action allotted to us, could 
have no existence. Innumerable instances of 
this.grace.in life and behaviour, will naturally 
upon‘the whole, if life were not attive, how 
‘poor/andow.a thing, comparatively, must it . 
be ? a 
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is paciapiaidowne: render it:so lovely and re- 

: putable ; ‘and ‘sute-mo one will think. hardly 

—_. @F those exercises#of the active powers, of 
‘those labours;'which -produce a scene so de- 

‘sirable and lovely; andin which there’ is high 

honour)as well as great:pleasure: God hath 

"dealt most graciously with us therefore, in 
appointing labour for us.; and. in allotting»to 
‘each that service, ‘in -which he is ‘to exercise 
Tf, after all; it should: be suggested, that on 
supposition’ of no state of agency, and labour, 
‘arid discipline appointed for us, though thus 
#here’ ‘had been“ excluded many virtues or 
graces ‘of “Human life, ‘yet there. would: not; 
‘onthe other hand, have been many-of those 
Wices>ithat staincand make it ‘hateful : and 
that to: be:perfectly:freefrom:the latter, would 
‘Sea cheap’ purchase:at the expense of losing 
“the fornier. © To thisit may: be answered, that 
“ito one possessed: of ‘those virtues.and: graces, 
sift of ithein: Maker: And sballiwe.think it 
| Petonaiyin Sark cyetigniaenie: Ao: at 
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tion, because some, because: many,. abuse the 
opportunity given them of attaining to it, and. 





make. themselves vile .and contemptible. 
This is»vyery, absurd; for thus, ,the,trumait. 
race ought.not to have.had a .being, because: 
many: are bad men y and, by the,same reason:: 
ing, the angelick orders ought notto have been. 
created ;; because some, nay many. of them, 
have become devils. Still farther yet,the 
universe ought .not, to have been formed; 
. thongh there isso much good in-it, because. 
there is also much. evil) ,..‘T here. isy in,trathy. 
no end. of such, reasomng, Let:usirather, turn 
our thoughts to the great and glorious pros- 
pect that-lieth..before us, if .we act,our “part 
well, and...attain..to that. state..which human. 
nature was. intended. for... Let ,usjeultivate, 
those virtues. which render) life so-excellent, 
and.Jovely ;.and endeavour to display. them 
in their proper-dustre. . bet us be patient..of 
that labour that is appointed for us ;,/and.so 
temper and discipline our minds, that we may. 
delight in ity considering it as our high? privi< 
lege, that we are workers together: with. God: 
ean: to others, carefully avoiding. every cevil. 
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Let us pursue the paths of wisdom ; let intég-- 
rity and ‘discretion: preserve us ; let us en- 
deavour not only “to conduct life’ aright, 
atcording: ‘tothe liws of nature ahd of* our 
holy religion, ‘but likewise to act ‘our part in 
that “manner that ‘may ‘adda’ grace ‘to it ; 
dultivating all these decencies of life, which 
até*indéed of gréat importance in it. Ac- 
cordingly, we ‘are instructed not only to 
follow: those things which are true, and just, 
and pure ; but those also which are honour- 
able: and’ lovely ; imitating nature; so-far as 
we'can, in the beauties of it ; and setting that 
meee in the most lovely light. 
‘-Upotr the whole, we may see’ that the ex- 
-eelleney of human’ nature, ‘the ‘greatest beauty 
" anid glory of ‘it, consisteth'in’ right: action, 
arid in those affections which are the springs 
_ Of% ; from this also the sweetest pleasure, 
ahd the highest happiness i is produced. Be- 
sides, this. may difect’us in ‘forming a judg- 
ment of our state hereafter; which is, ‘in the 
Holy Scriptures, represented as’a state of rest, 
wherein. smen ‘cease’from their labours, and 
their -work./is over.’ /And; “no doubt, there 
Will»be a’cessation of all: those labours, which 
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are suited to our present state, only,and which 
the indigencies of it render; necessary +, But 
then, shall we imagine the life to come a state 
of indolence and inaetivity ? shall-we imagine, 
when the thinking and -active powers. are im 
the highest perfection, ‘ that. there will-be no 
fit occupation for them ?-or.shall we imagine 
that contemplation, will be the whole business, 
and enjoyment, of; the servants: ofGod;:here- 
after 2? and that their active powers shall ne- 
. ver be applied te any suitable service ? surely 
7} this will not be the case. Blessed be God, 
: we hope to be delivered from those labours — 
which serve the purposes of opr present state 
only ; labours. for. what we shall «eat, and 
what we shall drink, and what .we shall put 
on ; cares and labours for our own. safety, 
for preventing, our, falling into -evily)and for 
recovering from: it when it hath overtaken 
"4 us; those labours = likewise of discipline, 
which «suit an imperfect ‘state,: willy be no 
- more; and the rest from them, for ever, 
snust be very pleasing to ‘the servants of God. 
‘But then, is it not rational: to ‘believe, that: he, 
athe master of the great family; will find em- 
ployment for us. suitable »tosour:state; and 
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powers;‘and the Perfected affections of the 
mind ?. We see the'holy angels are represented 
in Scripture, as servirig him, as executing the 
purposes of his Providence, throughout the 
‘world ;°:and can any one imagine that this 
lessens their felicity ? no, surely ; it greatly 
adds ‘to it. And» must we not ‘believe the 
Same concerning the perfected saints? It 
-seems-to-be very rational ; and to the believ- 
inge’mind. must be joyful, to think how much 
the sphere of action may be enlarged ; how 
much‘more perfect the powers may be ; how 
_ liberal the service, how important to the fa- 
mily of God ;° with what delight performed, 
with. what-success ! these are -most agreeable 
“speculations. ‘To think how some persons of 
worth ‘and ‘integrity, who ‘have laboured 
through ‘this life in the lowest “stations and 
.Services, shall. ‘be. exalted ; and ‘have high 
stations, Honourable..and important charges, 
allotted ‘to them’! and -how they shall, with 
the highest relish, go on in. the-exerciseof 
‘their active powers, ‘to their own everlasting 
‘improvement ! «what ‘mere labours, ‘in this 
world, ‘would not-a.worthy person prefer, to-a 
state of indolence and. ‘imactivity ? But how 
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much more ate those services to be preferred to 
it, which are of the most liberal kind, and an- 
wer the best and most important ends ? what 
they particularly shall be, who can declare ? 
It is enough, that the blessed head of the 
whoie family shall assign to every one his sta- 
tion ; and find for each his proper employ- 
ment. For as our rational and active powers 
are given to us as a gift, never to be recalled ; 
as they shall be eternally our own; so we 
have all reason to believe, that we shall have 
the eternal exercise of them, in such labours 
and services as shall be suitable to our state, 
and do honour to it. 

But that I may conclude this discourse ; 
you see the whole tendency and design of it 
is, to recommend industry «and diligence, in 
those labours, and in that sphere of action, 





which our Maker hath allotted to us; thus = 


preparing our minds for taking pleasure in 
such labours ; and accounting them high de- 
light and entertainment. They are indeed 
honourable ; and give occasion for the exer- 
cise of those virtues, which are the principal 


ornaments and beauties of” human life. _ Let’ 
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it be added, they are profitable ; I speak not 
now of the fruits of them in this world, 
which is a present reward ; but of the great 
reward. which awaiteth the servants of God, 
in the world above. Whatever we do with 
a sincere heart, and from right principles, 
shall be noticed by our Supreme Lord, shall 
be rementbered, and rewarded bountifully. 
Very often there is no adequate recompence 
to be expected upon earth, even for the best 
and most important services ; but yet, they 
who perform them, shall not lose their re- 
ward; nor shall their expectation be cut off. 
Should not all this engage us to activity and 
application ?. See how the poor labourer, who 
subsists by his industry, when he has not 
work, earnestly seeks after it, and blessés the 
hand that will employ him. Is there not 
then far better reason, though not taken from 
the. present necessities of a bodily state, for 
our accounting it high privilege and happi- 
- ness, that the Supreme Lord calleth us to 
services, which he hath promised amply to 
reward ? I speak not now of the services of 
religion merely, but of what is done. in the 
_common affairs of life ; for whatever of this 
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kind is done from a sense of duty, and from 
right principles and affections, God will ac- 
cept as service done to himself. Let us then 
count the honest labours of our station, what- 
soever they may be, our privilege and hap- 
piness ; and endeavour to bring ourselves in- 
to such a state that we shall delight in them. 
A just sense of the honour which is put upon 
us, as workers together. with God, and how 
much life is adorned by the virtuous labours 
of it, may welldo this. Habit too will con- 
tribute much ; for what has become habitual, 
becometh easy ; and the transition is very na- 
tural, from the easy to the delightful. Let’ 
us lay aside sloth, and become followers of 
them who by faith and patience inherit the 
promises ; ; not slothful in business, Servent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. Let us be stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord ; ; forasmuch as we know our labour 


shall not be in vain, in the Lord. 











SERMON IV. 


C Re onthe ge OF PRUDENCE FOR THE USE OF YOUNG. 
oceania 


MATTH. x. 16, 


Behold, I send you farth as sheep. in the midst ef 
wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. 


| THIS advice is found among those direc- 
tions, which our blessed Lord gave his disci- 
ples, .when he sent them from him: upon a 
commission in his life-time here. on earth. 
-©These twelve Jesus sent forth, and com- 
) manded. them, saying: go not into the way 

of the: Gentiles, and-into any city of the Sa- 
_ tharitans enter ye not: but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye 
@#o, preach, saying: the kingdom of heaven 
is‘at hand. Heal the sick, cast out devils : 
- freely ye have received, ar give.’ . Matt. 
x. 5——8, 
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It is reasonable to conclude, that the disci- 
ples received this commission with much 
pleasure and satisfaction, accounting it a great 
honour done them, and conceiving at the 
same time fond expectations of honour and 
acceptance wherever they came. They were 
to carry with them very joyful and desirable 
tidings, that ‘ the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand ;’? they were empowered to confer 
very great benefits, and were required to do all 
freely, without receiving any gratuity. ‘The 
limitation in their commission “could not but 
be ‘a high recommendation of it: the good 
news was to be published’to Jews, and them 
only ; not to Gentiles, norto Samaritans, . 

_ But our Lord thought not fit to dismiss 
them without some particular counsels and 
directions, which would be of use tothem 
now, but especially hereafter; when their 
commission should receive an enlargement, 
both with regard to the subject matter of their 
message, and the persons to whom they were 
to carry it. And he judged it needful to 

give them some hints of a different reception | 
from what they —— of, and some canitions 

Be | ‘ 
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to be upon their guard ; that they might not 
afford any just ground for misconstructions or 
Anjurious reflections, nor do any thing. that 
should tend to draw upon themselves a disa- 
-greeable treatment. . He therefore tells them : 
‘ Behold, I send .you :forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.’ “ You mean well your- 
** selves, and you think well of others. But 
7 must forewarn you, that many, to whom 
‘“you are going, have selfish and malicious 
‘“ dispositions, and are subtle and artful. For 
“‘ which’ reason you are to be cautious and 
“prudent: ‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
-‘©and harmless. as doves.’ . ‘ Maintaining 
“your present innocence and integrity, decline 
“© dangers as much ‘as possible, and take care 
“not to give any ground for reflection open 
‘your conduct.” 

This advice then ‘of our Saviour to his 

dieniplep will give me just occasion to recom- 
mend some rules and directions of prudent 
conduct and behaviour. to those who are 
entering upon the stage of. action in the 
world. ries sieges. which t shall take this 
method. — 
« e shall represent the nature of jiresiener: 
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II. Ishall shew the necessity, grounds, wu 
reasons of prudence. 

III. Ll intend to lay down some rai and 
directions concerning a prudent conduct, wath 
regard both to our words and actions. 

I. I shall represent the nature of prudence. 
In general, it is in discerning and employing 


the most proper means of obtaining those 


ends, which we propose to ourselves. He 
who aims at his own advancement is prudent, 
if he contrive a good scheme for that purpose, 
and then put in practice the several parts of it 
with diligence and discretion. If the..end 
aimed at be the good and welfare of others, 
in any particular respect ; then prudence lies 
in taking those methods, which are most 
likely to promote the advantage of those 
persons, and in doing that in the way least 


prejudicial to ourselves, and mer prea 


with our own safety. , 
It is .an important branch. of prudence to 
avoid faults. One false step sometimes ruins, 
or however greatly embarrasses and retards. a ~ 
good design. . Therefore prudent conduct 


. depends more on great caution and circum. 
spection than great abilities. A bright genius 
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is necessary for producing a fine composition. 


Courage aud presence of mind are needful 
for a hazardous undertaking : but circum- 
spection alone, such caution as secures 
against errors and faults, makes up a great 
" part of prudent conduct, by preventing many 


_~ evils and inconveniences. 





Prudence likewise supposeth the siaiakéite- 
ing of innocence and integrity. We may not 
heglectiour duty toavoid danger. The prin- 
€ipal wisdom is to approve ourselves to God, 
and it’ is better to suffer any temporal evil, 
than incur the divine displeasure. ‘These 
disciples of Christ were to go out and preach, 
saying : ‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 
That was the work assigned them by their 
Lord and Master, which therefore it was 
their duty to perform, aad they could by no 
means decline. But they might do it in the 
way, which would least expose them to incon- 
veniencies, and was most likely to secure 
acceptance to their stars. 1 and: themselves. 
This i is prudence. mM, a 

‘We are not, out of a pretence of diierbaen, 
to desert the cause of truth. But we are to 
éspouse it with safety, if we can; that is, 
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maintain it in the way least offensive to oth- 
ers, and least dangerous to ourselves. 

Nor have we a right from any rules of pru- 
dence to use unlawful methods to obtain our 
end. Our end is. supposed to be good, and 
the means must be so likewise. Thus far of 
the nature of prudence. ; 

II. I would now shew the necessity, 
grounds, and reasons of prudence. These are 
chiefly the -wickedness and the weakness of 
men. The former is the reason, which our 
Lord refers to.. ‘ Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye there- 
fore wise as serpénts.’ Itis upon this ground 
likewise, that St. Paul recomnfends the prac- _ 
tice of prudent.caution ;. * See then that ye 
walk circumspectly, not as fools, but.as wise, 
redeeming the time, becanse the days are 
evil,’ Eph. v.15, 16.. Some. men are mali- 
cious and designing, enemies to truth and 
virtue, and. to all that sare hearty friends of 
either. Good men. therefore, are obliged to 
be upon their guard, and make use of some 
methods of defence and security. Others 
are weak and niko it and rasa liable to 
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be misled and imposed upon by the insinua- 
tions of the subtle and malicious. 

Nay, if there were no bad men, yet there 
would be need of a prudent behaviour, be- 
cause some who have not much reflection or a 
experience are apt to put wrong constructions 7 
upon harmless actions. 

This leads us somewhat farther into the 
nature of prudence, and to observe a: particu- 
Jat, which could not be so well taken notice 
of, “before we had observed this ground and 

, reason of it. For a great part of prudence 
lies in denying ourselves, so as to keep sone 
way within the limits of virtue. A good 
man, if all about him were: wise and good, 
Might be secure in his innocence alone. It 
might then be sufficient to mean well, and to F 
pursue directly the good ends he has in view, _ ° 

_ without doing any harm in the prosecution of : 

“them. But now, on account of the weakness 
of some, he must not only be innocent, but 
he must also obviate misconstructions and 

misrépresentations. 
* We may perceive this in an instance or two. 

Our Saviour directs his disciples at the elev- 

enth verse of this chapter : ‘ Into whatsoever 
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city or town ye enter, inquire who is worthy, 
and there abide till ye go hence.’ This is 
more, particularly expressed in another Gos- 
pel : ‘ In the same house. remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give : go not 
from house to house,’ Luke x. 7. . They had 
not then in the eastern countries houses of 
publick entertainment. And it was usual for 
men of good dispositions, such as our Lord 
terms worthy, to entertain strangers. The 
disciples were sent two and two. ‘They were 
not to make a long abode in any place, and 
would not be thought burthensome by any 
that were worthy, or hospitable men. But 
our Lord charges them ‘ not to go from house 
to house,’ or remove from the place they had © 
first resorted to. This perhaps. might, be 
sometimes done very reasonably. . But our 
' Lord does now in a manner. absolutely re- 
strain his disciples from acting thus, whatever 
some others might do ;_ that they might not 
give any the least ground of suspicion, or. in- 
sinuation, that they were curious about their 
entertainment. | 
It was upon this principle, that the apostle 
Paul went yet farther, and in some places, 
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particularly in Greece, waved his right to a 
subsistence from those he taught, as he 
observes to the Corinthians: ‘If others be 
partakers of this power over you, are not we 
rather? Nevertheless we have not used this 
power, but suffer all things, lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ,’ 1 Cor. ix. 12. 
Again, ver. 19, ‘Though I be free from 
all men, yet-have I made myself servant to 
all, that I might gain the more.’ This rule 
he observed also at Thessalonica: ‘For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travel : 
for labouring night and day, because we 
would not be chargeable unto any of you, we 
preached unto you the gospel of Bi 1 
Thess. ii. 9. 

I have now given you a view of the nature 
of prudence, and the reasons of it. 


TIL. In the next place I am to lay down some 


rules and directions concerning a prudent con- 
duct,with regard to our words and actions. 
This is indeed a work of some niceness 
and delicacy, and is most properly reserved 
for men of distinguished characters. There 
is likewise oftentimes a backwardness in men 
to pay any deference to directions of this 
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kind, exceptthey are odelivered‘by“men of 
large -expetience, -and of .great-renown’ ‘for 
wisdom, ' For this reason, ‘as it seems, ‘Sélo: 
‘mon’ in his book ‘of ‘Proverbs, ‘containing 
excellent’ rules of . virtue? and > “prudence, 
thought fit'to introduce* wisdom: herself, pro-' 
elaiming’ her kind. intentions to mankind, and 
delivering-many of those directioné, that men | 
might be the better’ induced: to hearken“to: 
them. ' And. when? he’ was about’to publish 
some réemarks:upon-the world, and thet affairs’ - 
of men in it'; he aggrandizes his owi charac- 
ter, and. sets. it: off tothe: bestxadvantage 5 
giving himself the ‘title “of “the! Préacher, or 
Collector) Ecc: 4. 1. One. who shad >been 
long and_ carefully ‘employed in laying -up-@ 
store of just and useful observationsy and-who 
had good opportunities -for- that ‘purpose, ‘as - 
he -was king in Jerusalem: » affirming’ like. 
wise, that. he had: ‘:givem:-his:heart»to:seek 
and. search out. by wisdom: Conger am: 
things that are done» under theaven ;1 
had seen: all the works. that «are donewndér - 
the’sun, and that: his ‘heart had:g@reat-experix 
ence‘in. neRMMNRERE. Ec. hastge 
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», Asweshave, before us for our, guidance 
the observations of those who haye been emi- 
nent for wisdom, .and whose character is well 
established, in the. world ; it may be presum- 
_ed, that all these high qualifications are not 
now requisite fora performance of this nature. 
And I would hope, that they, for whom the 
following directions are chiefly intended, are 
already so wise, or so well disposed at least, 
as to. be willing to hearken to good counsel 
from.any one who means them well. It will 
be my care to deliver such rules of prudence, 
as-have been approved and recommended by 
those» who. have had. a knowledge. of the 
world; and are esteemed good judges of man- 
kind.. And I shall. generally support ‘the 
rules’ laid down by reasons, which, if they 
donot:convince, the counsel itself may be the 
¢ Rules of this ‘sort are very numerous, jand 
have been often: given, as many are in the 
- “Sbook .of Proverbs, without connection. or 
dependence on each other. I shall propose 
sthose I mention in the following method : 
First; I shall » ‘observe some: general rules of 
“prudence ; and. then isome particular direc- 
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tions relating to business, ‘civil’ conversation 
in the ‘world; more intimate ‘friendship, and 
private relitions ; lastly, usefulness to others. 
1. I shall mention some general rules of 
prudencé.. The preservation of our integrity 
in ‘acting strictly according’ to the rules of re- 
ligion and virtue’ will not ‘be allowed a place 
among these rules. However, as’ has been 
already shewn, it ought tobe supposed,» 
Our blessed Lord does not omit the innocence 
of the dove, when he recommended the wis- 
dom of the serpent. I must thereforeagain: 
desire it may be observed, that nothing I am 
about 'to say is to be understood as irlconsist- 
ent with integrity ; which, though not proper- 
ly a rule of prudenice, is ‘oftentimes of advan- 
tage, and is both a mean of security, and:adds 
weight and influence to a’ man’s character, | 
‘ He that walketh uprightly, walketh»surely, 
but he that perverteth his way shall be:known,” 
Prov. x. 9. Again : ‘In: the way~of righ. 
teousness there is life,-and in the path way, - 
thereof there is nodeath,’ ch. xii, 28»: ‘More. - 


-over ;* The path of the justis‘as-the shining. 


light, . whee shineth' more; and/more unto the: 
pertect “day,? ch. iv. 18.) Though: virtuons 
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and: upright men should for a while lie in. ob- 
‘Seurity,: they may shine hereafter’ with a 
greater lustre. And, which is above’ all ex- 
ternal: considerations and advantages of ‘this 
present world, virtue is of the highest impor- 
- tance to the iriward peace of the mind, and 
our. ‘everlasting happiness in the ‘world to 
come. Supposing then a strict regard to up- 
. _— of heart,and'innocence of behaviour : 
‘1.- The first rule of prudencé I lay dower 
4s. rie ‘that we should éndeavour to know. 
ourselves. He that knows not himself may 
‘undertake’ designs he is not fit for, and cam 
never acct Pare an —— bog matics there- 





Nor can ‘any man havi comfort and Wltdtac. 
tidit in’ an employment that is unsuitable te 
his” ‘temper, © 

» Beside a ‘knowledge’ of our’ own’ geniltis, 
‘témper; and inclination ;' it is needful, that we 
ould ¢ also poaslied: of a just idea ‘of our 
ar circumstances and condition, and-the 
‘tdation wé bear to” persons about us. ° It‘is 
one branch of rudence for a man to behave 
y “to his ‘own’ particular character. 
» Tih mistake: _ he ‘willbe guilty of many 
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umproprieties. But a just daccreeint of our 

own circumstances, and of. ‘our, relation to 

other men, will make way for an agreeable ' 
and acceptable @eportment.._ ; 

The knowledge of yourselves will prevent 
conceit on the one hand,. and» meanness of 
spirit and conduct. on the other. . You will 
readily act with that modest assurance; which 


. becomes your birth, estate, station, age, abili- 


ties, skill and other advantages ;. without de- 
parting from your just right, or -assuming 
more than ought to be reasonably.allowed you. 

_ 2. Endeavour to know. other, men... It-is 
a point of. charity to hope the best of every 
man, and of prudence to fear the worst. Not | 
that these are inconsistent.. It would be. to 
misrepresent a Christian virtue extremely, to 
suppose, that it obliged us to trust:men with- 
out any knowledge of them. We are to hope 


' .and suppose of every man, that he is good and 
honest, tii we have some proof to the con- 


trary. This is the judgment of charity. - But 
we are not bound to employ men, or confide 


in them, till. we have some, Positive evidences 


of their honesty and ee: ial the trust we 
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| ‘would coramit to them,.or the work in which 
we would employthem. . 

.Somemen are quicinionblit suspicious and 

| jealous. Because they are bad themselves, 


or-because'they have: had: dealings with some 
that-are so; they have formed a notion that: all 


men arefalse and unfaithful. “This is a wick- 
ed extreme; They:.who are in: it are fitly 
punished: dor so disadvantageous: and. un- 
just’‘an:epinion of: their fellow-creatures. 
Suchneust:necds become contemptible them- 
selves. They may-be safe, but they can nev- 
il make any figure in society 5 it being, I 
| as¢; impossible for one man alone ‘to car- 
i ant:design, or do any thing 

» any: business’ or profession. 


















iaaedeashanchoee a necessity of mutual con- 


idence among men, =. 

«Ow,'the other hand, Sdiacinitileieimlgeens oe 
iabethihdla, alae all other’ men» are so.) ‘This ‘is 
- -Oftentithes the sentimentiikewise of the young 

‘and unexperienced. And indeed it must be 
someuneasiness to those who are innocerit 
‘and wndesigning. themselves, to suspect ether 
Wien, orto withhald ‘trust ‘and confidence 
from ine But. however kind and favoura- 
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ble their apprehensions and inclinations may 
be, it would certainly be imprudent to trust to 
all appearances, and’ give: credit to ‘every pre- 


tence. The: counsel. in theotext:is given: by 


our Lord’ to” his honest ‘well-meaning disci- 
ples, because ‘he knew there were men. in the 
world of bad dispositions, more*than these: un- 
experienced) disciples» were aware’of: ‘ Be- 
hold, I send you'forth as sheep in the midstiof 
wolves :-be ye ‘therefore ‘wise as’ serpents.’ 
Solomon ‘has an observation to this purpose’: 
‘The simple ‘believeth every -word, but*the 


prudent looketh well ‘to his goings,” Prov. 


xiv. 15: . The confidence placed ‘in “men 
ought to be proportioned to the evidences of 
their faithfulness and capacity. If any. act 
otherwise, there is danger ef shame and disap- 
pointment. It must therefores’be* of great 
adwantage in life to: be. able to verges true 

judgment of men.. : i 
The Lecipvebiehgrs of men -the:skill of die. 
cerning their talents and dispositions, will ‘be 


-of use notvenly: m business, but also in'civil 


conversation) in. the choice ofifriendships: and 


telations, in designs of usefulness, and: indeed 


imevery occasionand oceurrence of life. You 
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-whom'to be. free-and, open. with in conversa- 
tion, whose favour it.is your interest to seck, 
von:whom you can’ bestow your favours and 
‘services witha likely prospect of doing some 
good, or: with hopes of grateful returns, if ever 
you should want them. . 
3. - Watch, and. embrace copenbanitics. 
This. is arule, which ought to be obseryed 
with regard to our words and actions... ‘ There 
-Is-aseason for every thing, and every thing is 
Jbeautiful in its ume,’ Ecce. iii. 1, 11.) ‘ There 


isa time to speak, and a time to keep silence,’ 


ysays Solomon, ver. 7. Again, ‘A word 
\spokenin-due season, how good is it ?’ Prov. 
xv. 23. ‘ A word fitly spoken is like apples 
-of gold in pictures of silver,’ ch, xxv. 11. 

‘godin all affairs there are.some special oppor- 
“#eunities;;which it is.a point of wisdom to im- 


prove. ‘He that gathers insummer is a wise - 
“SON. « But he. ‘that’sleepeth in harvest is a son 


that; cannetle shame,’ Prov, x. 5... Seme_ op- 
“portunities, like that-here mentioned by. Solo- 
‘gion, ‘areobvious to alls, And it must» be 
gross stupidity not:to know them, and incor- 
‘sigible sloth to neglect them. But there are 
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gome’ opportimities, ‘which, will be observed 
and ‘taken by: none but: those whe are discern- 
ing and attentive: Every-one can see-an .op- 
portunity; whem it is past:: cisut’ he: only: who. 
is wise; sees it beforehand; or Hh crictashtaee ante 
embraces it, ‘when-present.. 

4. Advise with those ees able to give 
you good counsel. ‘Without counsél. pur- 
poses are disappointed, but in. the multitude 
of counselors: they are: ‘established,’ Prov. xv. 
22. ‘At least, in‘ all important-and diffieult 
cases, call'in the aid of some friends. - ‘ Eve+ 
ry purpose is established: by counsel, and with 
sood: advice make: war,’ chs: xx: 28. It. is 
great presumption in any man to be self-suffi- 
eient, and to. suppose, that in all cases he can 
act well by his own skill alone... : 

As counsel ought: to be asked, ot bere 
should be.a disposition: to hearken ‘to-it 3° or 
at least, to weigh well: the’ reasons that’.are 
brought for or against. any: design: ‘ Phe 
way of a fool is right in. his own:eyes:: but 
he that. — ee ape _— one 
MATES PF NG acs 
rg t yer there ined of 301 me discretion i in 
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usually thetaged and experienced ; always, if 
possiblé; such as are sincere and disinterested. 

I'scarce' need thetefore'to caution’ you against 
advising ‘with four rivals and competitors. 

If you are’ so - happy ‘as to’ have: parents, to 
whom you can have recourse, you must be in 
the right to consult with them ‘in affairs! of 
moment.’ If you have’ not this advantage, 
however, recollect the advices they have given 
you.’ Perhaps they have left with you some 
counsels of priidence, as well as virtue.» When 
you are forming designs inconsistent with 





’ their counsels, give stich “designs a second 
% eee ‘before you take a final resolu- 


»-Phis may be reckoned a’ point of wis- 
: ons “as well ‘as ‘a’ piece of’ respect due to 
those who heartily wished your welfare. 
owAfter them, advise with; and: hearken ‘to, 
those who are most like them, in a sincere and 
unaffected concern for “your true interest. 
But if any whom you’ consult, always advise 
according to your-own inclinations, you may 





Not your interest they consult, but their own: 
- Sodikewise;ifany, of whem you honestly ask 





be*assured. they are not your friends. |. It is 


ndvinéy with, an iitentioncto:be: informed and: 
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guided, by them, sacl and'reservedjthough = 


at other’ times, and wpon other occasions, they 
are open enough, you. should: remember not 
to. go to'them again. » It is not;,worth. the 
while to reveal yoursdesigns to.such....It can 
be:of no advantage, i ee ae 
some inconveniencies: .» | 

5. Restrain and govern . your <Seainne. 
This is of great importance to, the, prudent 
conduct.of life. . In all debates he whois calm 
and composed, asall are sensible, has avast 


advantage over a heated adversary. Butt 


mean not the restraint of anger onlyy-or re- 
sentment upon. a provocation ; but a steady 
government of all.the passions, anda calm 
and composed temper of mind invall occurren- 
ces. He who is overset by a cross accident, 
is lost beyond redress, and cam mever)get out 
ofa difficulty, though there still remain. ed 
ral ways of escape and recovery .- 


_ Avoid too. great eagerness. for any, cantly 
thine: . Men of violent inclinations are imme- 


diately .for, action. They have .no-sooner 
thought of a thing, but they, must have. it. 
They are at once passed thestate of delibera- 
tion. within themselves, and -of 








with others. »oMen: who are enipianety> shire 








tites: “Phey whi damidaen man hepiachcadenites 


because they cannot wait till: it:offers;: Such 






ustiallyrun-desperate hazards, /and according- 
: ly meet wah: great losses. » “‘Solomon,-wha has 
; n ofothe benefitisof: diligeiice, 
does’ nevertlieiess »discourage:veagerness | Of 
; action, as°fuinous and destructive. 
‘Phe thoughts ofthexdiligent,’ says:he, ‘tend 
only-to plenteousness '+:but Ais eomgnantes 
ishasty, ‘only to want," Prov. xxii 5.00 
.S'Phen; the men:of-hasty) spiritcoften plunge 
themselves: intocgreat difficulties ; -which:no 
_ -dter thought of their own; mor kind assistdnce 
 Ofotheir friends can sextricate them out “of. 
‘What Solomon’ says-of'men subject to inteém- 
erate anger is verylikely«te be the case iof 
all who have. any: other:ungoverned passion 
# Abman-of ‘eteatowrath shall: suffer punish- 
“miént: :° for, ifithou-deliver:him) yet thow:must 
“doit again Provy-2ik. 19;0c1f you helpthém 






















int somevother: Arid in: 
‘Wise: ‘manehas' given a’ lively 








of: one “trowble; yet: they “will corr 
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image of the'defenceless and deplorable condi: 
tion of those ‘who are’ under the government 
of ‘violefit")passions * © He ‘that’ has’ no “rule 
ever his swn spirit, is like a city that‘is brok- 
en down, atid without walls?” Prov. xxv. 28. 
It seems to be for this reason, that: men “of 
Jesser abilities do often succeed better in'bus! 
iness, and indeed ‘in‘some important affairs, 
than the more acute and’ penetrating.’ "They 
have slow capacities, but they are abundantly 
recompensed by the coolness of their passions. 


They move on with a steady, even pace; 
Without slips or falls’; till at length; to the 


surprise of all who were not” very discerning 
indeed, they distance many; who set wore vic 


much more life and vigoury: —> 9°) jeer 
These are general rules dtaeiatnays. They 
need not to y be PR. cay er 
occasion, sears ‘be of use in all the affairs - 
- and actions of Jife’ that’ require’ ‘prudent’ con: 
duct and management, {a Reta: 
2. am’ now to lay: down’ some” particular: 
rules of prudence concerning‘several branches’ 





. shane, and divers circumstances’ of life.’ Ht 
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They. will.-c concern these four points. before- 
mentioned ; business, civil conversation, more 
- wntimate friendships, and relations, and sida 
ness to others, _ : 
2dy,Of business, I may not presume to 
give many, directions relating to this matter. 
But L.apprehend it to be a point of great pru- 
' dence, for aman to endeavour to be fully 
Master of his. employment. He who is skil- 
ful, in his calling, and diligently attends. to. it, 
andis punctual. to. his. promises apd engage- 
ments, can-seldom fail: of encouragement. 
These may be generally reckoned surer means 
of suocess, than ajlarge acquaintance, address, 
‘Amportunity, of anyother such like arts of 
procuring the dealings of mén : though these 
needinot be entirely, neglected, and may be of 
use; if, they are not too; much depended; on. 
_Apterest:is 4 prevailing principle, and that, will 
dispose, men, ta be concerned, with, and em- 
Bic ee whe are skilful, diligent, apd nik 


‘- cs ; =" Kt inalso esteemed a point of prudenpe for 
\) tem. 1. to abide. in the employment to which 
thy have been: educated, and-in which they 


em ive once engaged ; unless there be some 
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gréat and particular inconveniericé attending: 
it, or some: strong” and peculiar inducement 
to another. 

But by no means hearken to the apedies 
of those, who would draw you off from “all 
employment. Some there aré ih the world; 
men of sprightly and aspiring fancies, (as they 
would be thought) who would persuade you, 
that business is below the dignity of rational 
beings ; or however, of all who woiild shirie 
and be distinguished. You will be justified 
by. Solomon: in throwing .contér pt 6n stich 
imaginations : : “He that: is! despised, and has 
a servant, is better thai he that honoureth 
himself, and lacketh bréad,’ Prov. ‘xii. 9. 
Again, ver. 11. “He that tilleth his land, 
shall have plenty of bread, but he that follow- 
eth vain persons shiall have poverty enough? J 

2. The next thing coneériiing which J. 
would give some directions is civil conversa | 
tion. In general, endeavour to act act irding 
to your own character, and’ maintain that 
suitably to the persons you meet with, of dif- 
erent abilities, principles; and cireumstances. 

He is happy in the art of conversation ‘wh 
ean sage mean, without being elit or 
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formak;»neither. too reserved, nor too open. 
Reservédness. is disagreeable and offensive ; 
too great openness in mixed company, with 


which you are not well acquainted, is often 
attended with dangerous consequences. It 
may be.a good rule for every man, to guard 
- especially. against. that.extreme, which, he is 
most liable to fall into ;. by which he is in the 
greatest danger of exposing himself, or offend- 
ing. (others... Which is. the worst, extreme, 
may not be casy to.determine,,.But I think, 
if we will take,the,judgment of Solomon, too 
great, openness. must be the most. inconsistent 
with prudence, » For. silence. is. with him a 
mark of wisdom, and: there i isi scarce any. one 
‘thing, jhe has, oftener recommended, than.t he 
‘government of the, tongue ; nor any thing, he 
has; more plainly and more frequently. con- 
demned, than; .talkativeness. I shall remind 
you. of;some of his.saying upon this argument. 
‘Im the multitude, of words there wanteth_not 
sin:. But he: that .refraineth his lips is wise,’ 
Prov. x: 19, .‘ He, that, hath knowledge, 
5 spareth ‘his, words > _evena fool, when he hold - 
- ¢thehis.speace, is. counted wise, and_he that 
shutteth his lips, is esteemed a man a: under- 
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standiug,” Ch. xvii. 27, 28: The totieud of 
thé wise useth’ kndwiedjge: wighe:s Bae'the 
er of fools pdureth’ out foolishness,’ eh. 
sv. 2, «A fooleittereth’ all Bis thind , ttie“n 
wie nies keepeth’ it im till afterwards? ch. 
xxix, 1}. ‘ Wisdori resteth iff the Heart°of 
him that has understariding Sbtit ‘that which 
is in the midst of fools is made known,” Prov. 
xiv. 33. * He that keépeth “his aYouth, keep 
eth his life: but he that openeth wide -his 
- mouth, shall have destruction,’ ch, xiii ‘9. 
Especially; be cautious of what you say of 
others ; “and be not ‘too’ forward in giving 
characters, either by way of praise’6r dispraise. 
The only end of conversation is’ fet t6° en- 
tertain, or instruct others. Youre likéwise 
to aim at your own improvement; andthe ii 
crease of your present’ stock ‘Of Marnie afid: 
knowledge. Nor is“it nétvessaryy i order to. . 
be apreeable, that you should: entertain-the 
company with discourse. Vou inayas't 
oblige some men ‘by patient attentions to: What 
_ they sayjas: by produéing juses idenéw obser 
vations of your own.. | For yourig ea : 
Patio, sienee tnd modem be 
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tageous “qualities in conversation, ; St. 

i es’s precept is general : ‘ Let every man 
~be ‘swift to hear,slow to speak,’ Jam. i. 19; 
And if attended to, would-lessen the multitude 
of:some men’s words, very much to their own 

‘benefit; and the improvement of society. 
“Another rule of prudence relating to this 
matter, which is also.a point of duty, is : ‘ If 
, possible, live peaceably with all men,* Rom. 
xii. 18% “Do. not needlessly offend, or diso- 
blige any.. A resolution to please men at all 
adventures, amidst the present variety of sen- 
: and affections.in the world, would en- 
gage ts, at. seasons, to desert the cause of 
iguth; liberty, and virtue. And therefore our 
















a | ‘Lord has justly pronounced a woe upon those 









whosare'universally applauded, saying : ‘ Woe 
i t arom wien all men shall yaton well of 
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Nor is there: any man:so. mean, OF,SO feeble, 
but he may some time have an. navortnnly of 
doing yourmuch good,onmuchharm, 
You are not toebe:.afraid of men,. nor, the 
solicitous to please them, nor to-stoop to flatte- 
ry or meanness to gain their favour... These 
are methods neither very. virtuous, nor yery 
prudent. .For they)seldom procure. lasting 
esteem, or affection,. If you gain mep’s favour 
by. flattery, you.can keep.it no longer than you 


















But you may endeavour. by easy civilities, via 
real services, to.oblige and gain all you, can. 
This we. may do, this. we ought, to do,.ac- 
-cording.to. the rules, of Christianity, good, 
breeding, and prudence... SO tey fs ee a 
Choose, ‘as mueh..as. may. beyithe.< 
tion.of. those who are: wiser and miore experi. 
enced than. yourselves... Avoid the company 
of those, who indulge, intemperate. mirth, 
neglect the rules of »decency ;) from. 
_ you can: enemeuelinens fror 
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icin tuna be wise; but 4 companion of fools 
pees destroyed,” Prov. xiii.:20. od 
© $) dn the third»place I shall mention some 
observations. concerning more intimate friend- 
whips. and-private-velations:' It is a rale to 
Ghodse ‘friends among acquaintance, and not 
_‘toehter into intimacy with those of whom 
‘you have had no trial, because a false friend is 
‘athe most dangerous enemy. Solomon has a 
direction relating to this pomt : ‘ Thine own 
friend, and thy father’s friend forsake. not,’ 
Prov. xxviii. 10: The meaning is\not, that 
weshould’ not desert such, or refuse to assist 
them! ‘when they are in distress: but it is.a 
- -PuileOf Pnudence, to choose for friends, or to 
“apply to those, when’ we are in any trouble or 
difficulty, whose sincerity. and faithfulness 
Seeman we experienced. | 











meek,. the humble, the: peaceable i ID 
strife andi: contention, »..Selomon’s caution 
against familiarity -with, men.of a contrary dis- 
position is delivered. ‘with-séme peculiar cons 
cern and earnestness »‘ Make-no friendship,’ 
sayshe, § with an éngry iman, and witha furi- 
ous: man-theu shalt; NOt o-jrlest. thou, learn 
his ways, and get.d snare ito’thy soul? Prov, 
xxhis) 24; 25.) Wow! may. likewise. ‘consider, 
whether they shéw.a:good. economy. in their 
own. affairs,: what has: bitherto;beem their “te 
haviour among thein friends ahd’ cE 
what’ proofs they -have given of fidelity, dias 
cretion, candour,). generosity...:The moré 
good properties meet in your ‘friend; the more 
entire and comfortable will be your friendship; 
and the more likely is itto be-durable. ..Haps 
py..is the man, who -has.a'few friends: true, 
discreet, generous. But to ndimait: — 
macy men. destitute of all. good qualities, 
neither -have faithfulness nor: generosity! té 
stand by «you in distresses and tale ae | 
wisdom to direct you in: difficulties, would: be 
only to. increase the troubles and. vexations = 
life,- without abating any oft 
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provision for a Perplexed anddificult circum- 
stance. af 
} ‘Gilonnia, alii i of the blessing 
of a true friend, ‘and:has described the advan- 
tages and the officey'of friendship, has also 
strongly represetited the disappointment and 
vexation of misplaced worifidence.. Concern- 
ing the advantages of friendship he speaks in 
_ this manner. ‘A> friend loveth :at all times, 
anda ‘brother is born for adversity,’. Prov. 
 ¥vil) 17.“ Ewo are‘betterthan one, because 
they hhave'a: good reward for their: labour. 
For:if-they fall, the one: will lift up his fellow : 
| but woe' to. him that is alone when he falleth : 
for‘he has not another to help him up.’ Again, 
“if two lie together, then they have heat: but 
how can one be warm alone? Andif one 
‘prevail against him, two shall withstand him ; 
anda threefold cord is not easily broken,’ Ecc. 
: py. 9510, ‘11, 12. But then he has observed 
‘likewise by way of: caution and admonition : 
‘Confidence in an - unfaithful man in time of 


Bh oatestze im tooth, and A fost out 





int,’ Prov. xxv. 19... 
| nog you have ‘adopted: any into intimacy 
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upona. level swath. a . Though they 
differ: somewhat, I. poe ope bs aed sans 
ly ; toavoid prolixity... 

There afe: here iatbebie ia to be 
aimed at : one is, that friendships’ and allian~ 
ces be preserved without open: ruptures. : the 
other is, that whilst.there remains ‘an outward. 
show of friendship, or alliances. subsist, there 
may, be 2 harmony,, and 4 mutual ext 


charige of affections and services, : 
In the first place, it as-of : greab  iontane, 
For, rerio you aoa Hehe oii your side ; 


yet breaches. between ‘friends, or porien os are 
seldom ‘without scandal to, both parties... 


if you escape that, you ‘will not-avoid tng Un. 
easiness in yourselves. “A distant: ‘ 6. 


ness, or open varidnce,. after: anytual’ endé 


ments, will be. grievous: to. men of. kind, ee 


comitee fit ot tail The other sai Ag Wag" 


tira are 19 pater use, Tis 
of Solomon relating to at oS on , 
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Prov.: sili’ 24, You must not .admit«a 
selfish temper. - ‘You | are to be concerned for 
your friend’s interest, as well/as:your own. 

JAs perfection is notito be found on earth, 
‘ you are to be ‘prepared and disposed to over- 
look some faults. You are not to know eve- 
ty thing; | which | ‘you see or hear. “‘ He that 
reth: a transgression seeketh love ;' but he 
“that ‘repeateth ‘a matter, Separateth’ very 
friends,’ Prov. xvii. 9." © A fool’s wrath. is 
presently known, but ‘a prudent man covereth 
Poe * ch, xii16.- If any difference:happen, 
I again as soow as you reed¥er your 

Rue The beginning of strifeis as when 
one eee ot’ water: therefore leave off con. 
tention; before | it he mieddled with,’ ch. xvii. 
14s Ww are: not to. becak with a friend: for 
a small’matter. , Z : 

The: better to séeure the lasting’ love. and 
200 will of your friends, aim not barely: at 
the preservation of! real affection for them, 
and the performance of real services; but 
‘consult. likewise the manner? of performing 

é n° You, think this worthy of your re- 
gard i in beder to gaina friendship : why should 
you-not'also for’ preserving, or cherishirig it ? 
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'-Indeedyall good offices. Poe in 
an obliging manner. And friendly actions 


ate to be improved by friendly words. There 


is a polite piece of ‘advice: in the book of Ee- 
clesiasticus: ‘ My son, blemish ‘not thy good 
deeds ? neither use- uncomfortable words, 
when theu givest any thingy Shall not the 
dew assuage the heat? So is a word better 
than a gift. Lo, is not a word better than a 
gift? But both are with a gracious man,’ 
Ecc. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 
‘Trespass not too far on the goodness and 
affection of the kindest and most loving 
friend or relative by too frequent contradic- 
tions, especially in matters of small moment ;. 
or by too keen, or too frequentjests, or by any 
seeming neglect, or a rude familiarity ;*but 


_ whilst you use the openness, freedom, and 


confidence of a friend; oblige yourselves to 
the same, or very nearly the same outward 

forms of civility and respect with which you~ 
receive a stranger. This must be of some 
importance, because few men can persuade 
themselves, that they are ny acum, when 

they seem tobe despised. agen ie 
10" 
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. /The-last thing to be spoken of, is‘use- 
ani to others. Though Lam giving rules 
and directions chiefly to. young people, who 
are but setting out in the world ; yet [think 
it not proper to omit entirely this matter, 
there being: few good and innocent persons, 
however young, who have not also some gen- 
erosity ; and they are apt to be forming de- 
signs of usefulness to other men, as well as. of 
advancement for themselves. 

There are two branches of usefulness ; one 
concerning the interest of civil society, the 
other the interest of truth and religion ; or 
the ‘temporal, and the spiritual good and. wel- 
fareof'men. ~ 

One branch of usefulness is serving the in- 
terest of civil society. For this: every. man 
may ‘be concerned, having first carefully in- 
formed himself about it, that he may make a 
true judgment wherein it consists... You 
should manifest a steady regard to the publick 
welfare upon every occasion that requires 
your assistance : shewing, that you are not 
_to be imposed upon. by false pretences, and 
‘that youn integrity is inviolable ; that you 
‘will not for a little present profit, nor for all 
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your own personalshare in 7 world;sell, or 
betray the welfare of the publick, and of man- 
_ kind afigencral.” Tf you maintain this-steadi- 
ness in the ‘way’ suitable: to. your station, ‘it 
will procute you weight ‘and. influence!’ I 
suppose this may be ‘more adviseable,. than 
to imitate those, who out of a forward zeal for 
the publick have been so far transported as to 
leave their proper station, and set upon re* 
forming the world, hoping to. root out at once 
all abuses and corruptions, From some things 
that have already happened’in the world, in-al: 
most every age and part of it,-one miay ‘safely 
foretell, what will be the issue of such an) um 
dertaking : you will be baffled, and then ide- 
spised: . Possibly,: Solomon “has. an’ eye’ to 
such attempts as these, when. he says: “Be 
hot: righteous: over-much, “neither make. thy- 
self: over-wise : why" shouldst thou’ destroy ~ 
ote 2? Ece. vii. 16.5. 
“Itis a‘regular and becoming deportment in | 
a‘‘man’s own proper’station, which is most 
likely to give him weight and thority. 
-on-therefore by a just discharge ef all the du- 
ties of your condition, to lay up a stock of 
reputation and influence.” ‘R6 do this. will: be 
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great prudence, and to improve it, as occasions 
offer, er)to hazardand lay ..it all, out for the 
' good.of the publick,. an a case of-emengency, 
will be both prudent and generous. _ 

I. Thether branch of usefulness is promoting 
the;interest of truth, and, religion. . There are 
three or four-rules to be observed here, which 
_ may, be collected, from some. directions, and 
the .example of. our. blessed. Lord ,and his 
apostles,:‘ Cast.not your pearls. before swine : 
if they persecute you.in one city, flee into ano- 
ther,: instruct men, as they are able to bear 
it fiquse mildness of speech, and meekness, of 
behaviours: io 6. i» 

These nie ‘partly . gegard « our own safety, 
and. partly: the best, way..of obtainmg the end 
aimed -at.. -For, as every.-good man,ought to 
have aizeal for the happiness, of others,. and 
| particularly for promoting truth and virtue ; 
so it is a. point of prudence to pursue such 
good ends 1 in the use of those means, which 
are most likely. to. obtain them, and with,as 

little danger. or damage to ourselves as may be, 

_ The first is a rule delivered by our. Say- 
iour :...‘ Give. not that ‘which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither | cast wn your pearls. before, . 
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swine, lest they trample them’ undef their feet, 
and turn again and rend you,’ Matt. ‘vii.’ 6: 
There is a rule’of like import in the Prov- | 
erbs : * Speak not in the ear of a fool, for he 
will despise the wisdom of thy words,’ Prov, 
xxiii. 9. This too is partly the design of that 
direction, which St. Paul gives to Timothy : 
describing some men, that they hada ° form 
of godliness, denying the power of it ; from 
such,’ says he, ‘turn away,’ 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
Leave them, as men whom you have no pros- © 
pect of doing any good to. Our Lord him- 
self observed this rule : for he rarely addres- 
sed -himself directly to the pharisees, but 
rather taught the people ; and his disciples 
afterwards having made a tender of the gos- 
pel to the Jews, when they rejected it, werlt 
from them to the Gentiles. Acts xiii. 46. 
~The true character of those men “who are 
not the subjects of instruction: is this ; they 
‘trust if themselves, that they are righteous, 
and despise’ others,’ Luke xviii. 9. Again :. . 
‘ Their heart is waxed gross, ‘and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they” 


closed ; ‘lest at ey’ time oe should see with 
“tor te pare +S -<iaoas 
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their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
_be converted and healed,’ Matt. xii. 15. 
»~<These are not to be imstructed. Nor 
would they admit a direct address and applica- 
tion tobe made to them. You may warn 
others against them, you may weep over them, 
you may pray for them, but you cannot teach 
them. It isa dangerous thing to. offer them 
any service to enlighten them. If they are 
not under some external restraints, ‘ they 
turn again and rend you.’ If therefore upon 
trial yeti mect with men of this character and 
disposition, you are to retreat as well as you 
can, ‘The most that can be thought of is to 
wait for a better opportunity. | 
However, our blessed Lord gives. this 
charge to his disciples :. ‘ What I tell. you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light ; and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house 
top,’ Matt. x. 28. Proclaim the doetrine 
you have heard from me publickly wherever 
you go, and do all that lies in your power to 
récommend it to all mien. And it must be 
owned, that they who have an opportunity of 


applying to great numbers of men, either by 
 discotitse or ee have ‘a vast advantage ; 
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and they are bound by their fidelity to Christ, 
and by all that is dear and sacred in truth, re- | 
ligion, arid virtue, to improve this advantage 
to the utmost of their ability. \ If they:scatter 
abroad the principles: of religion, some wilt 
fall upon good. ground, whasontig Seeiih 
pected a plentiful harvest. 

The second rule relating to this matter is, 
“If they persecute you in one city, flee ito 
another,’ Matt. x, 23... You may decline the 
heat of men’s rage and displeasure, and reserve 
yourselves for better times, or for more;teach- 
able and better disposed persons, Of the 
first believers after our Lord’s ascension it»is 
said: ‘ And at that time there ‘was a great 
persecution against the church. that was at Je- 
rusalem, and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions.of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles,’ Acts viii. 1. It is likelyy 
the apostles had. some special directions from 
the Holy Ghost, not to, depart: irompoderyen: 
lem, and they there» enjoyed: aceor 
special protection : but the rest of the Helier: 
ers left Jerusalem for the present,:and shifted 
ne eaten as npn ate ris 




















A dee : 
this rule. Peter’having been delivered out of 
prison by an angel, after he had been put in 
custody by Herod,” “departed and went’ to 
another place,’ Acts xii. 17. Of Paul and 
Barnabas‘it is related, that when at Iconium 
“there was an assault made both of the Gen- 
tiles, and also of the Jews, to use them despite- 
fully ; they were aware of it, and fled unto 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and un- 
‘to the region that lies round about,’ chap. 
xiv. 9, 6. 
Thirdly, teach men as they’ are able to bear 
iti’ So did our blessed Lord. Says the evan- 
geélist’: * And with many such parables spake 
he the word unto them, as they were able to 
‘hearat;?*Mark iv..33. So he taught the dis- 
ciples also, delivéring some things with obscu- 
rity}/because they were not able to bear a plain 
and ‘fall revelation of ‘them: ‘1 have yet 
many “things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear'them now,’ John xvi: 12, 'This'may be 
the fault'of men, that they are not able to hear 
every truth plainly spoken: but yet there 
must be some compliance and condeseension_ 
: erent ii — 1, ‘brethren,” says St. 
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you. as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even — 
as unto. babes. im -Christ Jesus....1 have fed 

you. with milk, and. not with meat, for hitherto 
ye weresiot able: to bear it,” 1,Cor,.iii. 1, 2. 
- You. must. therefore, as the,apostles did, ‘ be- 
come, all things to all men, that by.all means 
you may save some,’-1 Cor. ix. 22. Youare 
not to depart from: your ,own, integrity, nor 
your proper charaeter ;,but so far as can be 
done | consistent, with these, you are. to. suit 
your instructions to men’s abilities and oondis 
tions. 

Fourthly, in this er use: great: guibltnws 
of speech, and meekness of behaviour... You 
are not, to. provoke any.,that are. teachable by 
reflecting on their, want.of understanding, nor 
to suffer your zealto degenerate inte rudeness. 
It has been observed . by, some, thatthe, apos- 
tles of Christ were | eminent. examples of an 
excellent. decorum. 1n.their discourses, and. in 
their“Wwhole behaviour, And among, ether. 
directions to Timothy, St. Paul has not failed 
to recommend particularly meekness of beha- 
viour, as the most likely. method of reclaiming 
_ Tnen from their errors...‘ The servant, of the 
Lord must. not, ative, ee 
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Meni, «apt to teach, patient in meekneéss; in- 
structing them that oppose themselves, if God 
peradventure: will give them’ repentance to the 
acknowledgment of ‘the trath, 2°Tim; ii! 24, 
25. ‘Phat you ‘may gain men ‘to truth and 
virtue, apply the strongest arguments to their 
reason and conscience, without a contemptu- 
' ous treatment oftheir persons or prejudices. 
» ‘Phese gentle methods of reformation will 
be generally preferred’by ood men, and may 
bereekoned the most probable means of con- 
viction.: but I do not deny, that some faults 
and‘follies of men ‘may fitly be ridiculed ; 

and some’ men may be ‘rebuked sharply by 
proper’ persons; ‘and with all authority.“ AN 
_ Which is*iio more‘than putting: in: practice the 
direction: of ‘Sdlomon :° * Answer ‘a fool ac- 
cording! to. hisfélly, lest he be’ wise in his 
own ‘conceit,’ Proveekxvi. 5.0 - 

“! Dehave now’ ‘set before you some: general 
rales of. pradence, and-some particular ‘direc- 
tions: concerning divers branches of conduct. 
_ Butyou are notte suppose, that prudence is 
to bé learned ‘by rules only. ™ It is rather a 
habit) which must be gained by observation, 
—amumacete » Suffer not yourselves 











to. be er Sst 
multitude: adixasiets sien nor, to ee over 
solicitous about .a proper decorum. For too 
great anxiety always. spoils. the performance. 
In a word,./be. but fully master. of your own 
character, and possessed. of an habitual desire 
of pleasing, together .with a modest, persua- 
sion, that you shall do,well, and you. will doso. 
There can be no occasion for me to.add a 
particular recommendation of the study. of 
prudence, having before shewn the necessity, 
and the grounds and reasons of it. The text 
itself demonstrates the lawfulness. and. expedi- 
ence of prudent conduct. Nor can any be.al- 
together insensible of the importance of it.to 
success in life. Virtue,. learning, the know- 
ledge of arts and sciences, are like diamonds, 
that have .an intrinsick value, but must be. set 
and polished, before they are fit for show or 
use. Though divers other. natural,and ac- 
quired accomplishments may procure affection 


and esteem, it is discretion only that can pre- 
serve them... 


Lam not apprehensive of any abuse of the 
directions. here laid down. They have: no 
tendency, to make. men. selfish or cunnit 
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They are'designed for the young and unexpe- 
rienced ; «as likewise for the honest, the good- 
rfatured, and the generous, of any ‘age and con- 
dition. ‘Though’ you should be simple, they 
who: are desipning will: practise their arts’ of 
subtlety and mischief. By a prudent beha- 

viour you ‘will not encourage their evil :prac- 
tices; but only secure yourselves againstthem, 

_ and be better qualified for success and useful- 
ness m the world. 

* After all, you arenot to apenas upon your 
own care and prudence, but to recommend 
yourselves and your ‘honest “well-laid desigris 
to the divine protection and blessing. It has 
been ‘seen’ by those who ‘have diligently ob- 
served human counsels and events, ‘ that the 
race ‘is‘nor to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches ‘to men of i A mor yet fa- 


perieth to them all, Red: ix. 21. As all wi 
man affairs'are liable to accidents and disasters, 
a firm persuasion, and serious regard to the 
_over-ruling providence of “God, which’is rot 
limited: by the present'scene of*things, cannot 
but contribute to your happiness, by preparing 
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leaned all aresennayinibtreaniiliieiias 
a OC nt 


Tt may: kewise!be porn Gaiailatbon of 
happiness, to admit but moderate affections 
forthe great things of :this worlds If you 
are truly religious, you may ‘be: contentwith a 
fittle, and will manage‘that well. “Withont:a 
great estate, by frugal and»prudent cenduet, 
you may have enough for yourselves, and 
your immediate: dependents ; -and be:dble “to 
do good to others also. Happy Shad it'been © 
for-some \men,.as well :assfor:the»publick, if 
from the very first, and all their days, ithey 
had rather aimed to be wise-and good,: than 
rich or great. Finally, if you do good’ for the 
sake of doing good, which is a'noble»princi-» 
ple; and with a view to future” rewards, © 
which are incomparably.igreat. and certain : 
you will not be much: concerned, though you — 
miss. of present rewards, witich you know: tor 
——— never: eer, ce rincipal 
aim. ee me ee 

May you ai add t to in ue prudence, and — 


abound. in both:yet more and more + cp 
ah: on A easy oy CTE: roe 
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"-mayvestape the “snares of the wicked, and the 
«‘misapprehensions of the weak ; may have suc- 
cess in business, acceptance with mankind, 
happiness in friendship and every private rela- 
tion ; may be useful members of civil socie- 
‘ty, and of the church of God; may. enjoy 
coritentment, and peace of mind in all events : 
and at length obtain the distinguished recom- 
penses, which God, who is infinitely wise and 
‘holy, will bestow ‘upon those, who have not 
only been ‘ undefiled in the way,’ Psalm cxix. 
‘1. but have also advanced the welfare of their 
: 1 ae and ‘the honour of his name 
in the world. 
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THE VIRTUE AND BENEFIT OF EARLY PIETY, OR 
FEARING THE LORD FROM THE YOUTH. 








1 KINGS xviii. 12. 
‘+ But I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth. 


THOUGH this good»characters be here 
given by the person’himself, we are not 'im- 
mediately to admit the suspicion of pride and 
vanity. What he says is only for the sake of 
self-preservation. If we.never commend our- 
selves for a less weighty reason, we shall not 
incur the just censure: of apie: and vain 
glory. ; 

The person is Obadiah, wheed:hiatay: we. 
have in the former part of this chapter. He ~ 
is now speaking to: the prophet Elijah : and 
the thing happened in:the time of: the long 
dearth in the reign of Ahab king of. Israel. 

_ At the beginning of the chapter it is said :* 
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the word of the Lord came to Elijah, in the 
third year, saying: go, shew thyself unto 
Ahab, and I will send rain upon, the earth. 
And Elijah went to shew himself unto Ahab : 
- and there wasasore famine in Samaria. And 
_ Ahab. called Obadiah, which’ was the goyern- 
our of: his house.’ 

Some have put the question, sahathen this 
be the same as Obadiah the prophet. But it 
does not appear that this person had at all the 
. prophetical character. And Obadiah, whose 
short book of prophecies we have among: the 
lesser. prophets, near, the end of the Qld 
ee nent, seems, to. have, lives a goes. deah 

later than the reign of Ahab. 
3 At follows in verse third and fourth : ‘Noy 
Obadiah feared the Lord greatly, For it was 
so,.when Jezebel cut off the prophets of . the 
Lord, that Obadiah took an hundred proph- 
etsy and hid-them by fifty in)a. cave, anseanre 
thetn bread and .water.’;.. . 

By prophets, as is generally supposed, we 
arenot here to-understand ‘inspired. persons, 
with ,aspecial commission from God: . but 
» mefyeducated in the,schools of the. prophets. 

These Jedebel. looked. upon as her. en¢nties, | 
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because they opposed her idolatrous worship, 
and taught the people the trae réligion. And, 
possibly, she suspected them of favouring the 
interests of the kingdom of Judah, where was 
the appoited place of Worship for all the tribes 


of Israel. - oie 


It was therefore an‘act of great hay, and 
much resolution in Obadiah, ina time of such 
_ danger, to protect those prophets.” “He ‘hid 
_ them by ay in a cave, and gave them bread 
and water :’ that is, all needful provisions, send- 
ing them meat and drink privately. very day. 

Ver: 5, 6. - ‘And Ahab said ‘unto: Obadi- 
ah: go into the land, unto all fountains of 
water, and unto all brooks. - Peradventure we 
may find grass to save the horses and mules 
alive, that we losé not all the beasts. So they 
| eee the land between them to pass through 

* Ahab went one way by himself, and Oba- 
pi went another way by himself.” — 

Obadiah was the only person in the service 
of Ahab, whom he could confide in'upon ‘this 
occasion. It is a proof of the great regard, 
which even this wicked prince’ had for him. 


And es ee supe, 
re FFs r PS, CPi 
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- that Obadiah had ‘been wont to behave. with 


























singular fidelity, and. uncommon discretion, 
in all affairs in which he was employed. - 

Ver, 7—12.' © And as Obadiah was in the 
way, behold, Elijah met him. And he knew 
him, and fell on his face, and said : Art thou 
my lord Elijah ??. He was not a little surpri- 
sed to.meet Elijah, who for. some time had 
lived very privately out of the reach of Ahab. 
“And he answered him: Iam. Go tell thy 
lord; behold, Elijah is here. And he said : 
what have I sinned, that thou wouldst deliver 
thy,servant into the hand of Ahab, to.slay 
me-?);-As the; Lord thy God. liveth, there is 
no nation or kingdom, whither my lerd-has 
not-sent.to seek thee. And when they said, 
he is not here ;. he.took an oath of the king- 
dom:and nation, that they found. thee. not. 
And) thou sayest : go, tell thy lord, behold, 
Elijah is here... And it shall come. to pass, a5 

-soonas Lam gone from thee, that the spirit of 
__ -the*Lord:shall carry thee whither I know not. 


_ And:so when I-come, and tell Ahab, and he 














saeieionticid chee: he:shall slay me.’ fi 
~»4Bhe message; with which Blijah’sent Obs. 
diah, would be was grateful to: king Ahab, 
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diah, supposing, that the prophet could) mot 
appear before Ahab with safety, feared, lest by 
divine direction he should, when he was gone 
away, remove to some‘other place..He ex: 
cuseth himself therefore from delivering this 
message. And:he pleads with tle: prophet, 
that he should. not expose him to.so:imminent 
danger of death, by proveking the displeasure — 
of Ahab. Thus he speaks in the text,and the 
words: following : ver. 12--16. .‘ But I, thy 
servant, fear the Lord from myyouth«; Was 
it not told my lord, what-I-didy when.Jezebel 
slew the prophets of the Lord ; how I hid an 
hundred men of the Lord’s prophets, by. fifty 
ina cave, and fed them with bread and water ? 
And now thou sayest: go, tell thy.Lord: be- 
hold, Elijah is here ; and he shall slay me. 
And Elijah ‘said :'as the Lord :liveth,: before 
whom I stand; or-whom I serve, I will shew 
myself to him this day.. Se Obadiah went.to 
meet. Ahab, and told. him. sagt pig went 


-* But I thy oopeate denestieidicalh Sidi 
youth.’ Or, ‘ But thy servant fedreth the Lord 
_ from his: youth’ »-Which > 5 ‘a mnore litera! 
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translation : for ‘the’ word 1 is not in ‘the 





‘etal: 
es T now propose first to explain the words, 
and shew what ‘is implied  ‘ in fearing’ the 
Lord from the youth.’ 

“Tl. Secondly to shew the virtue of an batny: 

IIL And thirdly the benefit of it. 

. Ll would shew, what is implied in ‘ fear- 
ing-the Lord from the youth.’ 

““Itmay include these four things, believing 
in'God': worshipping him, and making an 
open profession of religion : observing the 
_ precepts of true icligion, or making the: will 
of God, so far aswe are acquainted with it, 
the: rule of our conduct : and —— 


| caring the Lord, imapdiive bictievinig in 
God or, that Jehovah, the Lord, is the one 
living and true God. ‘He that cometh to 
_ God,’ says the apostle to the Hebrews, ‘ must 
believe, that he is, and that he is a rewardes 
oftheim that diligently seek him,’ Heb. xi. 6. 
So much Obadiah intends here to say of him- 
_ self :=-that he always ‘had a persuasion ‘in his 
mind, that there is'a God, and one God : 
which onerGod he believed to be the:Ged of 








ig 


the: patriarchs, the God who. aiiailiaiiai 
and, whew they owned: and: served, ;. the God. 
that brought Israel out of, Egypt;,and. deliver- 
cd his: laws:and: statutes to, them, by the hand. 
of Moses: . 
He believed God. ‘sey hi, the creator.of the 
heavens and. the earth, the sea and_all things. 
that are therein. His.own reason led.-him to: 
conceive of God in’this- manner.) ‘The books: 
of .Moses, that great prophet of the people of 
Israel, and, most eminent. servant of the trae. 
Ged, confirmed the belief of this.truth. . The 
rang of the writings of that lawgiver. » And 
thig*notion. of God is inserted distinctly, ma one 
of the tem commandments, the.fourth in or- 
der, delivered: with so'great; selemnity. He 
therefore, whoiin the ..preface to:-those com,. . 
mandments, says : ‘ I am the Lord thy God,: 
that brought thee out.of the land, of Egypt,’ 
is the. creator of the. whole world, and conse- 
quently the rightful: Lord. and ee 3 
things thereat»: <i! ora oi heen <) o 
‘This one consideration of Godoks scabies | 
would lead the thoughtful and pious persony 
besenepaloen of, to distinet approhensions:of 
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every attribute and perfection, every notion 
and character of the Deity, -that renders him 
the proper Object of worship, obedience, trust 
and confidence. He was persuaded, that to 
God belongs power, and that he is able to do 
whatever he pleaseth in heaven and on earth. 
He knew what David inculcated upon his son 
Solomon, that God ‘ searcheth all hearts, that 
? if men seek him, he will be found of them, 
and that if -_ forsake him, he will cast them 
off for’ ‘ever,’ 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; or, as the 
apostle in the words before cited, ‘that God 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.’ 
“2 In fearing God the Lord, is implied 
worshipping him, ‘or making an open profes- 
sion of true religion. “Obadiah so feared the 
Lord, a8 to worship "him, and no other. _ It 
‘wa “known to Ahab, and to all his people in 
general, “especially those who were inthe chief 
city, and at court, that he feared the Lord. 
_ He worshipped and served God according 
to the rules of reason, and the directions of 
the law of Moses, the revelation that hadbeen 
made'to the peopleof Israel. It was the first 
_ Of the principal commandments of that law. 
| “show shalt have no other gods’ before ‘me.’ 
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The .next, commandment is :_. ‘ Thou . shalt 
not make unto thyself a grayen image, the 
likeness.of any thing. Thou shalt not bow 
down. thyself to them, and. serve them.’ And 
according to those laws, given to the people 
of Israel . by Jehovah, as their king and gov- 
ernour, he who. worshipped any other god 
was to be cut off from his.people. _ This per- 
son respected those laws, and the, sanctions 
by which they were enforced : and though 
many did not regard them, he did. . He was 
persuaded, that God_ was able to reward the 
obedient and punish trans 

In the following chaps Elijah, ‘lamenting 
his case, says, he ‘ only. was left,’ 1 Kings 
xix. 14, But God.assures him, that ‘ he had - 
left to him seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees that had not bowed unto Baal,’ ver. 18. 
Obadiah was one of these, but more known, 
as a worshipper and. servant of the true God, 
than many ofthatnumber.. . ..). ) . 
o 8, Fearing. the Lord implies o erving the . 
| pn of,.true religion, or. making the. will 
_ of God, so far as. we are acquainted with it, 
the rule of our conduct. 


This: is an cdiary mening of he fa 
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‘the "Lont m. scripture. eincludessll religion 


in dl. Atleast dbedience is represented 
45 so” connected: with fearing God,.as to be .a 
necessary Concomitant, or immediate effect of 
ite For its said, that * ithe fear-of :the Lord 
is to depart from evil? Prov.:viii. 13. Again, 
«By ‘the fear ofthe Lord men. depart from 
evil,”-ch. xvi. 6: (AndjFear’God, and keep 
‘his ‘commandments :; for -this is the whole 
aiity, ‘or’concern of man, Ecc. xi 13... 
x ani ‘Moses’ instrueted the people under his 
tare : “Now ‘these -ate ‘the commandments, 








ine statutes, and judgments, ‘which the Lord — 





your ‘G cammanded. tovteach.tyou : :that 

thou -mightest feat the“Lord thy God, to-keep 
‘all his ‘stattites and? eontmandments, which 
‘command thee;” Deut. vi. 1,2. 

‘For ‘certain, ‘réligion, or the fear of God, is 
ne a “spectilative. ‘science. It lies not bardly 
miting thoughts and sublime conceptions 
of the Deity. God» is not only a being.of 

‘power and. understanding, ‘but he‘ is also 
» hély ‘Being ; rue, gracious, 
And -@ true: worshipper-of God :is 
led to: an ) imitation of him in-those perfections. 
‘All’ hopes ‘of his favour: sdepend upon ‘a.con- 
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formity to “hina ‘fherein.' And truth, righ 
teousness, and gopdness are the great things 
ist those tawe whick: have: —— ae 

his authority. 
: _ Such an one the yer inthe teat evenly 

There was: ho: one besides, in whom. 
Ahib cova so safely confide for an wpright 
and conscientious discharge of any office and 
commission in which the welfare of his king- 
dom was concerned. 

4. It is here also said of Obadiah, that He 
feared the Lord from his youth ; that is, from 
very early age to that time. As soon as he 
was arrived to a fuil/exercise of his:reason, and. 
came to be sensible of moral obligations, he 
had, by ‘lis:own voluntary and: sedate judg-. 
ment and ‘choice, signified his: approbation | ‘of 
the great’ truths, and principles, and precepts 
of religion. From the beginning he had been 
persuaded, that the Lord: Jechovalitis ‘God a- — 
lone ; and all his days he had warshipped and 
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“ture*can be engaged in. He had likewise, in 
the whole course of «his life, -had a strict and 
‘conscientious respect to the great rules of right 

-‘and wrong. Such had been his early resolu- 
tion’and practice’: and the rest of «his life to * 
: nut time was of the same tenour. 

‘Tpresume I do not put too much into the 
SBisceipdion of this ‘property, fearing’ the 
Lord ; or the character of the person here spo- 
ken of. . I have studiously avoided so doing. 
We are not obliged'to conceive of Obadiah, 
as’perfect, or without sin: but he was up- 
“right, he truly feared God, and sincerely res- 

_' ». ‘pected all his laws. «He had been free from 

“greac’transgressions : and the failings, or of- 

* . © ‘fences of a lesser kind, which he had been sur- 

+. prised into, were notallowed of,nor persisted in, 

*  . ©) "his is what is — m fearing God pate 
the youth. 

. TE Inthe next place we are to observe the 

virtue of this.” | 

“11. Itewas partly owing toa quick discern- 
i ey ‘the truth and value of things. ~The 
m things of religion’ were controverted in his 

“time. The grounds and reasons of ‘the wor- 

ship of Jehovah and Baal were debated. Or, 


135) 
if the idolatrous worship’of Baal was.net be- 


gun in Israel, in his -earlyyouth, it ispmever-). 
theless, likely, that there were some questions 


put concerning the high places set up by Jero-; 
‘ boam, who had been followed in some measure: 
by all, or most of: the ysuceeeding -kings of 
Israel. Obadiah soon discerned thé merits of 


the controversy. By the help.of .a.good un-. 


derstanding he readily perceived, who ought 
to be worshipped as the true, God, and what 
is the most acceptable way. of. worshipping, 


and wherein true religion principally consists. 


2. He gave a serious attention to the things 
of religion, and carefully weighed and, exam- 
ined them... His right choice was .not solely 
owing to a quick understanding and ready ap- 


prehension. But he used diligence and.appli-. 


cation. He perceived religion to be a weigh 


ty concern, and he bestowed. many. serious . 


thoughts upon it. He was-early sensible. sthat.; 


a right determination at first would have. a 
great ‘effect on the rest.of his life. co.) 4 yo: 
If he had the.advantage of. good instruc-. 


tions from the beginning, he did. mot. neglect? ~ 
them; but.attended:to them, »Meditated, upon k 


them, and jet those rah pric mpegs 
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reasonable sink down in his heart. More- 
over, as: he had opportunity, he studied the 
laws of God, recorded in those scriptures, 
- Which were in the hands of the people of 
Israel. And he read with a minds open to 
conviction, resolving to receive what appear- 
ed to be'the will of God, and act according 
to it ; whether it should be for his own 
present interest, and tend to his promotion 
- anid advancement in the world, or not. By 
these means his judgment was well informed, 
and his resolutions . settled upon a firm 
_I make no seruple of mentioning this par. 
ticular here; for I think there is good ground 
2 for: it, Dacenagg ing it is not easy to con- 
- ceive how n’s. conduct should hare 
been such as it was. . 
og And: certainly. this ought to be observed 
by young persons. It is desirable, to under- 
| derstand some art of: business, by which men 
“Tay subsist in the world. “It is also desir- 
| able, to understand the things of religion. 
: They: who have a quick apprehension, have 
a great advantage, provided they apply their 
i this way, Nevertheless, there are 
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few or name, but may attain to a Competent 
knowledge of the great truths and obligations 
of religion, and the grounds of them, if» they 
are attentive, and seriously inquisitive about 
them. Moses reminds the’ people ‘of Israel : 
« The commandment, which I command thee 
this day, is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
afar off: but it is nigh thee, that thou mayest . 
hear it and do it.’ -The revelation of the gos- 
pel, superadded to that of the law, is not. de- 
signed to make the principles of religion more 
abstruse and difficult :. but more easy,more — 
intelligible, more affecting, which must be 
for the good of all men. - 

8. Obadiah’s s fearing the Lord Si his 
youth was partly owing to afixed purpose and 
resolution of acting according to the rule of 
right, and that no temptations of any kind | 
should induce him to act contrary to his se- 
date judgment. 

We may well put this into the andi 
we are observing. In the course’ of his life 
there had offered to him. temptations of’ vari- 
ous kinds: some suited to youthful rowed 
others more especially suited to phe co ers se ‘ 
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. and prevailing passions of mature age. But 


in every stage of life his conduct had been 
uniformly religious : and though he lived at 
atime when multitudes did evil, he had not 
followed them. ‘Though the way of religion 
was then a straight path, and almost deserted, 

_ his'feet' had not declined from the way of it. 

_ We cannot but conclude from hence, that the 

resolution of Obadiah was very firm. 

4. We do also reasonably suppose, that 
this steady good conduct was not. without 
Constant circumspection and watchfulness. 
Fndeed, ‘we are all encompassed. with snares, 
which makes it neédful to be upon our guard. 

Undoubtedly this person had ‘kept his heart 
with diligence,’ Prov. iv. 23. ‘ He had attend- 

@@ to the frame of his mind. He used his 
~ best endeavours to maintain the fervour of his 
love to God, and a sincere respect for -his 
flaws. His mind was carefully kept free from 
ambition and eovetousness : and he looked 
Witla jealous eye upon every thing and per- 
son, that ‘tended to abate his zeal for God and 









“This temper of wetchfulness he had pre- 
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greatly assisted in fearing God from his youth. 

Ill. In the third place I-should shew the 
benefit of so fearing the Lord. But I need. 
not enlarge, having had frequent occasions to 
touch upon this point. | 

1, They whe fear the Lord froin their-youth 
up, enjoy thepleasure and comfort of a religious 
life : which is no small advantage. For, as 
Solomon says of wisdom, ‘ her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace,’ 
Prov. iit. 17. Such .have the, satisfaction of 
approving themselves te God, afd dome the 
things that please the sovereign of the world. 
Their minds are rightly disposed, and their 
conduct approves itself to their own judg- 
ment. And they avoid the bitterness of that 
_ repentance, which is necessary for those who 
have greatly strayed from wisdom’s ways. 
~ @, hey who fear God from: their youth 
may, and often do-beeome eminent i’ piety. 
Their continued. practice of virtue renders 
them perfect in it. “So was this person. It 
appears from the account’ whieh we have of 
‘Him’ here. Phe’ writer of this: history in-the 


| book of ‘Wigs obiserves 10 40 hls henour ex- 
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‘pressly * *Now Obadiah feared the Lord 
gteatly.’ His virtuous habits were confirm- 
ed, and almost above temptation. He had a 
post of high honotir: but he possessed it 
without any sinful compliances.’ Nor did he 
at all conceal his regard for God and true re- 
ligion : but* was known to be a worshipper 
of the God of heaven. When his prophets, 
who were: most zealous for God, and taught 
the people the knowledge of him, were in dan- 
ger ; at the hazard of all his own interests, he 
took care of them : he hid them from their per- 
sécutors, and provided forthem. At the same 
time his disinterestedness and integrity in pub- 
litk affairs, and the discharge of civil offices, 
was so conspicuous, that he-was chief minister 
to'a prince, who was an enemy to his religious 
principles, By which we perceive, that Oba- 
. diah knew how to give to Czsar the things 
that are Czsar’s, without denying to God 


. what was due to him. In a word, this person, 


who had ‘feared God from’ his youth,* ‘was 
#0W eminent in the various parts ‘of good con- 
duct, and ready to every good word and work. 
#3. They who fear God from their youth, 
especially if it be with’ much ‘steadiness, ar 
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useful in the world many ways, Such men 
promote the good of society im their. several 
stations. ‘“Fhey also adorn, and recommend 
religion to others." By their means some are 
brought: into a good: liking of its ways: -or 
are induced-to consider and examine its pre- 
tensions, till they find them, just and reasona- | 
ble. Others are confirmed, and they per- 
severe with joy and resolution, . It_is very 
likely, that many pious Israelites were anima- 
ted and encouraged by the example of Oba- 
diah : though their circumstances were such 
that they could not all act with the same open- 
ness that he did. They were obliged to 
greater privacy. But yet they did not bow the 
knee to Baal,nor render him any act of homage. 
4. They who fear God from their youth 
have the happiness of being always prepared 
for the various events of providence. If they 
are removed hence, their end is peace, and 
their reward is sure. If they live, they go on. 
to perform the duties of life :, and are the best 
qualified of any men to bear the troubles and 
afflictions. of this state with a.calm and com~- 
posed mind,’and comfortable trust in ‘God. 
For asec ceitinteiaet§ iui >ortion. i 
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 theland.of. thelivang,’ .Ps.,oxlu..5. .‘ They 
have noné:in heavert but’ him.) Nor is there 
any upon earth, whom they desire in compar- 
ison of shim. «-And-when flesh and heart fail, 
God: is the strength of, their. heart, anc. . their 
portien for ever,’ ai rte 25, 26. 


: Sticks tinh “What t th inci now ob- 
served'should imduce~all;,-whatever is their 
age of life, to fear the Lord. i 
¢. They who are-in ¢arly age have encourage- 
ment to give up themselves to God now, with- 
out delay, and to fearand serve him hence- 
forward all, the -days,of their life, There is 
great virtue in so doing, and it will be attend 
_ ed with very desirable advantages. | None 
will discourage them.from being early in this 
design... They who-have feared God from 
their youth, will readily assure them, that it 
as the wisest thing that can be done. -They 
who are“ now serious ahd religious at length, 
‘after trying the ways of sin, will. likewise 
assure them, that if they neglect the present 
opportunity, and defer to come to a full deter- 
_ mination, ‘and. form»-effectual - resolutions . of 
, abedience to all God’s»commandments ; that 
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delay will some ame ‘be mer of gre an 
bitter lamentation. 2 eitews:: “i ¢ tate 

This discourse Ci ‘aap atcapiaiaietet 
an invitation to young persons, “tobe. truly 
religious without delay : to’ weigh and com 
sider the: things’ of religionseriously} and to 
determine accordingly : .to ‘remember now 
their Creator in the days of their! youth,’ Ecc. 
xii, 1. and to ‘serve deena Ren amc A with 
inviolable’ fidelity. mm arate A" tei 

But it suggests ‘no diseouragements ‘to - 
others, who have as yet deferred. It doés 
indeed shew, in some measure, the evil of 
procrastination. But it does not insinuate, 
that there is no hope or remedy for those 
who have long delayed. ; 

‘They who have feared God. from their 
youth have some distinction: They were early 
wise, and they have proceeded in wisdom’s 
paths. But they are not taught to boast, or 
say scornfully, ‘they are not, as other men.’ 
They likewise have failings: and do own, 
that if God were strict to mark iniquity, they 
could not be justified in his sight. ‘Their 
hopes therefore are founded in the mercy of 
. God. They believe, and ‘it is what. they 
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/. ‘ould recommend rsommend se 9 consideration of 
; others : that ‘wi ene is forgiveness, 
that: he: may: be feared,’ Ps. ¢xxux. 4. and ser- 
wacky gph metoant: Giile ereatures as 

; Rendon, 3 18 Sethe iigeterss4 of the 
Deity, assany other... If sinfulomen: ‘ forsake 
the ‘evil of their'ways, and unfeignedly ‘re- 
~ toGod,’ they will find:rest for their souls : 

r ‘he will have mercy upen them,.and wild 
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> at 4. 
SER MON . VI. 
MITTLE ‘CHILDREN BROUGHT ‘TO CHRIST. - 
MATT. xix. 13—15. 
Then were there brought unto him little children, that he 
should frut his hands on them, and fray. And the 
discifiles rebuked them, But Jesus said: suffer the 


_dittle children, and forbid them not to ‘come ‘unto me : 


for of such is the kingdom of heaven, And he taid his 
hands on them. 


IT was now near the conclusion of our 
Saviour’s ministry and life. on this earth, 
He was in a place beyond Jordan, from 
whence he went up to Jerusalem, where he 
suffered. 

This particular history being” ‘indi by 
three evangelists, it is likely, that, it contains 
something which may be of use for our direc- 
tion or encouragement. St. John indeed has 
not taken any'notice of it. “But you are sen- 
‘sible, that he ‘had’ ‘seen the three former gos- 
pels before he wrote: and therefore he_ very 
rarely gives an account of such things, as had 
been sufhciently related already by one or 


more of the other evangelists. 
PE 
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In St. Mark’s'gospel'this history is record- 
‘ed after this manner, ch. x. 13. ‘ And they 
‘brought young children | unto him, that he 
i shoul Buck them. * ‘And his disciples rébuk- 
ed those that brought them, 14. But when 
_Jesus~ saw it, he was much ‘displeased, and 
: said unto them : suffer little children to come 
“unto me, and forbid them not : for of such ‘is 
the kingdom of God, — 15. Verily, I say wn- 
~ to», you : whosoever slhiall not receive the 
* kingdom of God as a little child, he shail: not 
enter therein. 16. And he took them up in 
his arms, put his hands upon them, and bles- 
sed. them.’ 2 
4 St Luke says, “t xviii. 15, ‘ And they 
“brought unto him also infants, that he would 
touch. them. But when the disciples saw it, 
they rebuked them. 16. But Jesus called 
them unto him, and said : suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them, not : 


“for of such is the ningdom of God. 17. Ve- 
rily, I say unto you : whosoever. shall not re- 


ceive the kingdom of God, as a little child, 
~ shall not enter therein.” — 


‘These are the accounts, which the évan- 


gelists have given us of this matter, 
I shall endeavour to make an improvement 


ang 


ef this history “by: aeueaneg ase oereeal 
particulars: } 

I. Who.were now henna to Christ, 

Il: For what end they-werei brought Satiohay ! 

III. The-reception he gave them»; \whichy 
at the very first view, may. be een is to >be 
kind and gracious... - d } “ta 

IV. The declaration niches concerning ee 
that ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ or 
‘ the kingdom of God.’ 

I. The first particular to be considered by 
us is, who were now brought te Christe gs2 

In St. Matthew they arevstiled: little chil) 
dren. In one place of St. .Matki we-have,: in 
our version, young children :).but in the orig~ 
inal it is still one and the same word ;. which 
therefore throughout those two. evangelists: 
.should be uniformly. rendered: little childrdn. 

‘In St. Luke they. are: cajléd infants : ‘a! 
word, which, as the-triticks:in' the GreekJand) _. 
guage © say, comprehends any ‘children, froms 
the. time of their birth, till they, are four,years 
of age. It.is the same word,, which; we;have» 
in, another text: . ‘ Knowing,,, that from. a 
child thou. hast known, the. ‘holy, PHP HUMPS} 

That these. were Mgios i 
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. . ferred from a circumstance mentioned in St. 


Mark, that Jesus ‘ took them in his arms. 

_. Their tender age may be argued likewise 

from hence : that it isnot said of Christ, that he 
taught them, or asked them any questions. 

I choose ‘not to argue from the expression 

eof their being brought to Christ : not think- 
ing it sufficient to prove, that they were carri- 
ed inarms. For the phrase may be used of 
such as are led, conducted, guided to a place 
or person. : 

Upon the whole we may conclude, I think, 
that they were what they are called by the 
evangelists, Jittle children, or infants. None 
of them: were arrived. to the full exercise of 
reason :: and.some of them might be carried 
in:the arms of their friends. 

/iil.. The next» particular to be considered 
by us:is, .what \views they had who brought. 


\ these Jittle) children to Jesus: or, for what - 


efid they were brought to him. 


“It does not appear, that they were brought | 


to Jesus; to be healed by him of any sickness, 
of weakness, which they were afflicted with : 
for there is nothing of that kind hinted in any 


of the: ee Se no less ‘than three 
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of them. have recorded this history, <,//And,, if 
that had. been the case, the disciples, it als; 
likely, ‘would not have-rebuked the persons. 
who came. ‘with these‘ children. For before, 
riow there had been such applications made'to 
our Lord by many. persons, not ‘only . far; 
themselves, but for . others also : (for , theit 
friends, or their children, or their servants. a* 
For what end and purpose, then, may, someé. 
say, should these little children be brought. to 
Jesus’? who were so. young, as to,have little 
or no exercise of reason and ve 
and must therefore have. sila incapable, of 
receiving instruction. tii 
That._we may the, better answer.this i inqui- i 
ry, we should attend’.to the; evangelists’ ex. a 
pressions, St Mark says, .‘‘they"brought lit. . | 
tle children to Jesus, thatrhe- should touch 
them :’ St. Luke : ‘ they brought unto him 
also or even infants, that he should. itouch 
them.’ But in our text, in. St. Matthew, it 
is : ‘ that he should. put his hands.on. them, 
and pray.’ And it is likely, that this isthe | 
meaning of all the evangelists: it having ~~ 
been common among the Jews to’ lay. the 
hand upon those’ whom shee blessed :. or, al 
IE, Soca Me SG fiat sig at 
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whom they:prayed to God, that he would 
_ bless them. So, when Jacob blessed the two 
sons of! Joseph in Egypt, a little before his 
death, he laid his hands upon each of them.’ 
-*Phese persons therefore, here spoken of, 
_ brought these ‘little children’ to. Jesus, that 
he’* might lay his hands upon them, and 
“Bless them.’ They had a high opinion of the 
piety of Jesus, and of his interest in the divine 
favour! ‘Probably they were disciples, or be- 4 t 
lievers,’such as took Jésus for a prophet, and i 
evén ‘the great prophet who was to come, the 
Messiah. And they were desirous that their , 1 
children should receive-a blessing from him. 
~ Some may be apt to think, this must have 
been a Supetstitious and fondsconceit of these 
sons. “To which I would answer, that, 
geebibly, ‘it was not éntirely so. For im that 
ease Jesus would not have shewn them such 
fegard.' It cannot be thought, that our Lord 
Would countenance an action, that was: aito- 
- géther Unreasonable, and quite destitute of all 
" good fotindation.» And supposing, that’ there 
Was a mixture of some /wrong views in this 
éohduct, the lord Jesus was ‘more’ gracious, 
|  ¥han ‘to Feject these’ ‘persons, ‘or condemn 
_- their design upon that account. The twelve 
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or free from all secular views,°in coming» to . 
him, and “following ‘him. Wet he’ was well 
pleased with their attendance on him: and:he — 
promised: them a rewardfor it, if they contin- 
ued to actas disciplés, with sincerity’: though 
they still wanted a‘sinless-perfection, and had 
not a wisdom void of all defects, Luke xxii 
IH. The third thing is the reception’he gave 
these children : which at the’ very first-view, 
we plainly perceive to be. kind and gracious. 
The disciples rebuked those who brought 
them. They turned them away, as imperti- 
nent and troublesome. They refused them 
admission to the presence of their ‘Master, 
and reproved their design in coming to him. 
But when Jesus perceived’ what had: been 
done, he was much displeased, and said unto 
them : ‘ Suffer the little children to:comeun- 
‘to’ me; and forbid them © not’; | ‘hor their 
friends, who would bring them to me. And 
those mm particalar,. who were now brought to 
him he received. Some of them he “took up in- 
-to his arms,’ and affectionately embraced them: 
on all he ¢ Iaid-his hands, and blessed them. ; 
aad he blessed. them, or prayed for them; 


he evangélists have not‘stid’ particularly 
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but we may reasonably conclude; that. .he .of- 
. fered up to the Father some prayers.for them, 


suited to the doctrine taught by,him. | « 

| §.Possiblyhe presented some requests,agreeing : eo 
4 rer prayer he had given to-his, disciples. “a 
~ -4Or, he» prayed for them, “ that they might ™ 
heite God,;and him whom jhe.had sent, so eb 7 

- as to obtaifi. everlasting life.” a 
Or, “ Father, sanctify these dittle children [FF ™ 
through thy truth : thy word is truth,” th 
Or,“ I pray not, that thou. shouldst now for 

take them to thyself out of this world, though th 


it be a world of snares and sorrows: but I 
|. ‘pray, that thou, wilt keep them from the_evil " 
_” of thesworld. Father, keep through thy own. "a 


name these - little ones, which. have been. now O 
brought unto me.” _ % 
In some such way. as this, we may suppose, 0 
he-blessed these little children, or prayed. for KI 
them, and recommended them to God; that e 
is, in a manner becoming his affectionate, con- 
cern for, thei real welfare, and: everlasting. hap- fe 
piness,, and his. near, stoner and. bukimate , 
upion with the Fathere.:) 8. | h 
‘EV. "Phelast thing to, be observed by usis : 
Christ?s declaration concerning thesc little chil- i 


den... “Of such, isithé kingdom: of heaven,” 
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So-here in St. Matthew. But in-the two, 
other evangelists the expression is: * Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” Which: two. 
expressions are equivalent, denoting one and 
the same thing ; the gospel dispensation, the 
state of things under the Messiah, ‘or the, 
church and kingdom of God on earth, m 
which men are prepared for the heavenly state, 
the church and kingdom of God above : there- 
fore John the Baptist said: ‘ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ Matt. tz. 
2. iv. 17, And so Jesus preached likewise. 

* Of such is the kingdom. of heayen :’ that: 
is, of such consists the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Or, to such belongs the kingdom of heaven, 
with its privileges: such as’ these are’ the 
members and subjects ‘of God’s church and 
Kingdom on earth, and heirs of his kingdom 
in heaven, with all its riches and glory. 

The chief difficulty is to determine the 
meaning of the werd such: there being,. as 
it is thought, an ambiguity in that expréssion. 
And it may be questioned, whether’ we are 
hereby to understand: of such as resemble 
these little children is the kingdom of heaven : 
Or; of such little children as these. I shall 
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-thereforesobserve to:you, how these words 
ate paraphrased byxsome pious: and learned 
expositors of scripture: 


5 Upon these words“an* ancient writer ac. 
serves. iff Christ)dees: not say, of these, bu 
of'such is the kingdom of heaven : that is, of 
persons:.of ‘simplicity;> who. are innocent, and 
free from vice iand wickedness.” A modern 
writer} explains the words in this manner:: 
“Of these;»and’ such like. Christ does not 
exclude ¢hildren, when he includes the adult, 
who: are: like: them. « «Another; Jearned ‘intér- 
preter{ .of-our time) thus paraphraseth the 
words»6fthemtext, .‘Do not hirider little 
children from coming tome.» For it is these, 
and men qualified like these; with innocence, 
humility, ‘and a. teachable disposition, free 
| from all »prejudices, and--customs of sinning, 
_, that are.theionly fit persons to:be made mem- 
—— church on earth, and inheritors. of 
the kingdom of God.in heaven.’ 

And>we are: farther assured, that our Lord 
intended tosay : “ Of; such, as/are like these 
hildren is the kingdom of heaven ;?? be-" 
cause he does not: expressly» recommend, .re- 
*Phdopliyl in Evang. ef Linc.Brasip: Pol Syn. of Drs Clarkes 
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semblance $n what’ follows-“iny St.’ Mark and 
Ste Lukes::‘ Verily, Dsay unto. you towho: . 
soever shall- not receive the Kingdom of hea‘ - 
yen, as a little child; shall not enter therein.” 
And I.think, the other ‘sense, though’ not”so 
certain, ought not to be quite set aside’: that 
is, to ‘‘ these, and. such little children, (as) well 
as those’ who. are ress pe eu a - 
kingdom :of heaven’? | 
» However; it is fit:we ‘ceili biteredibier vee 
Christ recommends “insithese* words, ‘and 
wherein they, who are}adult,,and' grown up to 
years of understanding, ought to resemble lit- 
tle; children. . Let me mentiomthree or four 
things : freedom from: preyudice;or openness 
to-conviction > freedom from: pride, orhumil- 
ity ; freedom from: worldly ‘affections, “or “in- 
difference to ¢arthly thing8 : cand finally, |‘ free- 
dom from custom of sinning, or innodence. 
»» Vy One thing” observable® iv little “children 
is freedom: from prejudices, or openness ‘to 
conviction 3, which is one great© part” of’ 
teachable disposition. Indeed, ‘they “do. net 
know. the truth: -But then, sweith de are they 
prejudiced against it: and by that means'they 
are,ready to receive ‘it; when’ proposed ‘to 
»them. » This is:a:property which all ouight''to 
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fim at, and to preserve ‘iso long as. they aré im. ri 
: perfect dn knowledgé. -/)/Thé ’ want ‘of! this i 3 
tempér hindered! thé Jews from réceiving Je- e... 


_ Sus, and the truths he'-taught. “They had a | ri 
Prejudice, ‘@false and groundless notion, ‘ that | 











the’ Messialy would be an earthly bi 
prince and powerful’ ‘monarch, and would set mi 
up’ a worldly ‘kingdom ‘on thisearth’y m the | 3 


evil advantages of which his servants and. fol- 































sho d partake + ‘whereas it was’a spir- “i 
“empire in the hearts, and over the lives of 
men, and a kingdom of righteousness that he fre 
was'to: sect in order to prepare men for the 
‘the’services and netits of the heavenly lifé. wi 
“Tit must-he ef great: advantage, to: be fee ok 
Sin that, prejudice, or any other like ‘it: ee 
atid to’ be-determ med 'to quit any notion, when 2 | go 
we. evidence to. the contrary is produced, » | re 
- “@.-Another thing observable in children, Ar 
in which ‘others Ought to resemble them, | ae 
freedom, pride, or humility. This | Bi 
temper also niet ale teachable and tracta- ed 
‘ble, and susceptible of F improvement in know- - th 
hows re and virtue : eréds conceit is a most 
etual bar to improventent 


| V Cran of every” kind. | i 
They who are opinionated of their knowledge Hos 
and wisdom, of, sam character, and 
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noble exploits and services, wall not. bear to 
be. admonished, nor submit:to receive new 
truths and farther discoveries, ‘how well-soev~ 
er recommended. — 

», Here we cannot senda: repcliection those 
eons of our Lord, where ‘he‘expresseth his 
cheerful acquiescence ‘in the success of his 
ministry, and says : ‘I thank thee,:Q) Father, 
Lord of heaven’and earth : because:thou ‘hast 
hid these things from-the wise and. prudenty 
and hast revealed them unto babes,’ Mat 2xL25e 

‘Hid from the wise and. pradent::? mot 
from those, who were. really -s0!: « but from 
those who were so esteemed: by many,.and 
who were opinionated of their own knowledge - 
and wisdom, and their: reputation-oa’. 'the 
world: whilst the doctrines. and truths, of: the 
- gospel were understood,, believed, andi ems 
braced by babes : men of inferior stationiand 
condition, meaner attainments, less conceited 
of themselves, and perhaps. despised by: others, 
But not being greatly conceitéd,they Ahearkens 
ed to instruction, and: discerned redeliraced 


- the truths taught and. proposed to\them. 
3. Another thing observable an: childrens; by 
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ence about: the great things of this world : 

such as riches, honourand preferment. This 
is)so obvious, . not» only in little children and 
infants, but in all very young persons in gen- 


etal, that:parents, and others of experience in 





life, dre oftentimes not @ little concerned at it, 
lest they. should not duly regard their.tempo- 
| ) And they think it expedient to 
shew them the use and value of these things, 
4 frequent observations infuse at least a 
small ‘degtee of ambition, and some worldly 
mmindédness into their constitution.) © | 

_-But.our -blessed Lord, without a Eg 


| ingvor depreciating any of the comforts of this 
life, recommends, and highly esteems, as you 
well know, a judicious contempt of all earthly 




















.. things, and a determined preference of ‘truth 


and-integrity, the favour of God, and_a title to 


the heavenly happiness, above all earthly hon- 


| Ours, ~possessions, and enjoyments. And he 
often declares, that he who is not willing to 


part with what he has of these things for his 
sdke, if the circumstances he is brought into 
| should require it, cannot be his disciple, or 
"approve himself @tover of truth. 

_ The necessity of reser ‘little children 
in indifference to riches, or in a freedom from 
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inordinaté affection for them, is illustrated by 
a history, which follows the text, of the rich 
man, who, when directed by Christ’ to” go 
and sell what he had, and. give to the poor ; 
assuring him withal, that thén he should ha¥e 
treasure in heaven ; ‘ went away sorrowful, 
for he had great possessions.’ 

The necessity of resembling. little children 
in freedom from ambition, or.an immioderate 
desire. of grandeur and preferment, Christ 
taught his own disciples in particular. Bor, 
when they had asked him, .“ who should 


greatest in the kingdom of heaven,’ ‘supposing, 





the kingdom of the Messiah would have in “it. 


much honour and power, ‘ he called a Tittle 
child unto him, and set him in the ‘midst’ ‘of 
‘them, and said.:. verily, £ say unto you : ; 
except ye be converted, and “become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself, as this little child, the same isgrea 

est in the kingdom of heaven,” “Matt xviii. 
4. Another thing in which others ought to 
resemble little children, is pope from cus- 
tom. of sinning, or innocence, Little chil- 
dren, and infants, ‘such as most, or all those 
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were, who were now brought to Christ, are 
universally allowed to be free from actual sin. 
They haye as yet made no wrong choice : 

they have done no evil thing. And others, 
who have sinned, in order to partake of the 
kingdom of God, are to become like them, by 
washing away their sins with the tears of un- 


: “sorrow, by reformation andamendment, 
by ceasing to do evil, and being free from the 
habitual and allowed practice of all iniquity. 
“OF such as these consists the kingdom of 
néchon' To those who in these things re- 
semble little. children belongs the kingdom of 
God. Such will receive the gospel. They 
will corte into the kingdom of the Messiah. 
They will continue true members ‘and faithful 
) subjects of it, and finally inherit all the glory 
and happiness of the kingdom of God above. 
Vv. ‘Having considered these several’ partic- 
ulars, let us now thake a farther improvement 
in some Teflections.. Eee 
1. The doctrine OF this text may afford 
IOUT 8 concerning such as. die 
,. i. ‘infancy, OF in very early age, before they 
Rave done! good or ‘evil. . Christ, speaking 
of little’ children, says :** Of such is the king- 
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_dom of heaven.’ Ifshesdo not clearly say, of 
- these; and such like children, yet he certainly 
says, of such as resemble: them,’ is the king. 
dom of héaven. .Andif we should not sup- 
pose him to say expressly more than that, yet 
it is sufficient to fill us with comfortable ap- 
prehensions ‘concerning those, who are re- 
moved hence in very early life. For it canget. 
be easily. admitted, that they ‘should perish 
evérlastingly, who are set before others,’ as: 
emblems of simplicity, innocence, and humili- 
ity, and patterns of imitation and resemblance: 
To these do not belong the characters of 
those, whom Christ will bid depart from him. 
They are not workers of iniquity. They 
have not refused to entertain and relieve the 
afflicted and persecuted followers of Jesus en 
earth. He has declared, that’ * they who do: 
not receive the kingdom of ‘heaven, as’a little 
child, shall not enter therein.? And can it be 
thought, that little children shall be excluded 
2. This text teaches us to be cautious, how 
we disparage the human nature, and say, that 
it is in ite original conception corrupt, depray- 
ed, and defiled.. ‘Our Lord seems not to have: 
ese ry any iene depravity of our: 
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nature*: for he recommended a resemblance 
of little children to his disciples, and others. 
And when little children were brought unto 
‘him, ‘he expressed affection for them. He 
embraced them, and blessed them, and said, 
. “Of, such, is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

- They who vilify nature, do, in effect 
{though perhaps unwittingly, and undesign- 
edly) reproach the Author of nature. 

‘- Solomon, after an attentive survey of the 
“affairs of this world, and particularly the many 
disorders therein, was fully persuaded of this 
truth: ‘ This only have I found,’ says ‘he, 
“that God made man upright. But they 
‘have sought out many inventions,’ Ecc. vii.29. 

/St. Paul, when. he proves all men, both 
Jews and Gentiles, * guilty before God,’ Rom. 
. Gi. 19. alleges not. their. bad nature, but 
their evil practices. 

Some indeed are early drawn aside into evil 
- courses by the snares .of this world ; which 
~ accasioned the Psalmist to say hyperbolically 
of some wicked men: ‘ They are estranged 
“from the womb. . They. go astray as soon as 
they are born,’ Ps. lviiiy 3." And in like man- 
~ ner David, after the-commission' of the great 
“gins he had fallen into, recollects also his past 
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sins, and says’: he had been | shapen. in ini- 
him,’ Ps. fi. 7. that is, she laments his‘too 
great propensity to some .sins, and humbly 
- owns, that even in early lifeshe had done 
things, .which he ought “to repent of, vand 
blame himself for... But he is here speaking 
of himself, or his own particular constitution, 

not of all-men in general: 

The scripture does not ascribe. the difficul: 
ty of reforming great sinnérs to, the badness 
of their. nature, but to: the evil-habits they 
have: contracted : . representing it as very un- 
likely, that they should ‘ do good, who had 
been accustomed to do evil,’ Jer. xiii. 23. 

St. Paul reminds the Ephesians, that once, 
in their Gentile state, ‘they were dead “in 
trespasses and sins,’ Eph, iiv 1. “Which ex: 
pression, however, can never be applied’to'in- 
fants: And withthe apostle, a life in sin’ is 
not life‘but death. As he says elsewhere : 
“She that liveth in pleasure, is dead, while 
she liveth;? 1) Tim. v. 6. And -what-ollows, 
shews, that he means practices 06 sitining, or — 
-actual and ‘wilful sins, ‘ Wherein,” says he 
to those Ephesians, ‘im time past‘ye walked, 
according to the course af this world,’ Eph. 
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ie. Qe. aude. proceeds | - Sitnnaacienis also 
we all,’ we Jews: also, for the most part, and 
genetally, * had olr. ‘conversation iti times 
past; ih the lusts of:our: flesh, fulfilling the 





desires of tlic flesh, and: of the mind : and 
were. by naterc,’ im sour former state, before 
we were enlightened by! the gospel, ‘ children 
of-wrath,’ deservedly exposed to punishment, 
‘ as well’as others,’ ver..3:. * But God, who 
is:rich in mercy, for his great love, wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
has quickened us together with Christ... ...And 
hath raised us up together, and made. us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ,’ ver. 4, 
5, 6. The whole-context shews, that the 
apostle is net speaking of punishment due to 
naturalcerruption, but to actual sin, Nor 
does ‘he say : and indeed we all are, but 

“were by mature children of wrath. So we 


_ were, when we “had our conversation in the 





lusts: four fiesh’? But God in his great 
mercy had'through Jesus Christ delivered the 
I Epbosian and others, from "that state of sin 
ead misery. df) 
of Weilgsienk: and fail) au Mable 46 temp. 
jations. ‘Bat we can-easily conceive, how 
Ged! may teat: such -eneatures, “wisely and 
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equitably.. | “He will shew, his displeasure 
against the’ presumptuous, and even the:care- 
less. And he will reward the obedient, the 
eareful;and watchful. -But we ate not able to 
conceive, how God should reject and condemn , 
any for what is not owing to choice, but nature... 
Some men will confess the corruptness of 
their nature. But I’apprehend, it must: be 
truer humility, for a man seriously, and-sin- 
cerely, without reserve, to confess all his sins 
in thought, word, and deed, against God. and 
his neighbour... The former is only:an-ack- 
nowledgment of supposed ‘corruption, com-. 
mon to-all. . And may be attended with spir- 
itual pride, and scornful disdain. of others. 
But to confess sincerely all our own sins and 
faults is true humility. This humility/is a 
virtue. in such creatures as we are, and» the 
ground of other virtues. It is also acceptable 
' toGod. And ‘ whosoever'confesseth and for- 
saketh his sins, shall have mercy.’ Prov.2s. aS. 
3. ‘This. history. teaches. us ‘the right. of 
young persons, to be present at the: worship of 
God +. and) seems. to hold’ forth the. duty of 
those» under: ye care. they: .are, gto nen 
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dren to Christ, that. “= might lay his hands on 
them, . and bless. ‘them, And he received 
them, and did-as he ‘was desired, Though 
children do not understand every thing that is 
said, yet: they have ‘ears to, hear, and.eyes. to 
see, and will observe. “And gradually a rev- 
‘erence for. the Divine Being, and an appre- 
_ Bension.and persuasion of invisible things, will 
be formed in their minds, and such principles 
implanted in them,as will bring forth good fruit. 
4. We’ may infer from this history, that it 
is not below persons. of the greatest eminence 
for wisdom and piety to shew affection and 
tehderhtss for little children. Jesus Christ is 
@good pattern for imitation in all his conde- 
$eensions.. And his disciples should doas he 
has done. Lict us ‘receive kindly, and, as we 
are able, recommend to the divine favour and 
protection such little children, as Jesus himself, 
when on ¢arth, received and blessed. 

> 5s We hence-learn, that all of us, arrived te 
: years of knowledge and understanding, should 
bee, to. it,that we beara resemblance to little chil- 
‘Gren. |‘ For of such’is the. kingdom « of heaven.’ 
ole 3 us s be always like. them in freedom 


; "Being ‘open. to conviction, 
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ae 
disposed to pein) and make fre prose 
ment by all discoveries TO} : ; | 

‘Let us resemble them also iv Nemnitiey; or 
freedom from pride, and ‘Rigt conceit “of oir- 
selves : which obstruets improvement, excites 
toa haughty and imperious behaviour, and 
disposes ‘to. strife and ‘Rone ange See 
resentment. 

Let us resemble them'in indifference about 
worldly things, or a freedom. from an inordi- 
naté affection for riches, honour: reed pp sa 
ment, pre-eminence and authority, Ag? 

Lastly, let us resemble then’ ie intiodence 
being as free from dill evil practices as possible. 

In a word, aceordiig to this observation of 
our Lord, we should always endeavour to be, 
in mhany respects, “what we onee’ were, and 
what -we still see ‘litde. children to be. So 
shall we do no evil. ‘So shall we be Israelites 
recor m whom there is no guile. 

. This history affords encouragement to 
perth persons arrived to the use ‘of ‘Teagon 
and understanding: to ‘Come to Christ, and 
rc i ee to God wat yb 
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ing free from customs.of sinning. But after 


all, they were’ rather,emblems of virtue, than 


virtuous. themselves... Much more then will 
they be received..by. him; who. being still 
without guile, have. an actual propensity and 
disposition to virtue and goodness. If you 
should neglect yourselves, when you have at-. 
tained to the use of your rational powers, and 
are entering mto the..world, bad principles 
and habits will. grow. up, like weeds/in.a rich 
soil,.of which no care, is taken : and you will 
soon lose all thatinnocence and. .simplicity, 
which.endears little children to the Lord Jesus. 

.(dbetome,therefore,propound to you the few 
following counsels and directions, 

a¢l.);Be -intduced..to,, give, up yourselves to 
God with deliberation, and. with all the, seri- 
gusness and solemnity you are able, engaging 
and:.resolving, that, you will not,sin against 
him, or do.jany thing. contrary, to his. holy 
commandments, so far as you, are acquainted 
with..them, .,Such,-a fixed. and_. deliberate 
purpose and resolution of mind, once formed, 
may | be of great and lasting advantage.to you. 
. 2. Be diligent; .and improve,your time 
for jgaining knowledge. Yow are not to be 
like” are children in every thing... You 
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should resemble them in innocence : MA in 
: understanding youare to be.men,’.1 Cor. 
xiv. 20....Beside attending to the instructions 
you receive, in order to qualify you for some 
honest. and. reputable. employment, -whereby 
you may, gain a subsistence, without | being 
burdensome to any, and may. be useful to — 
others ; as. you: have .opportunity,.employ 

yourselves in reading the scriptures; especial- 
ly the history of the Patriarchs in Genesis, 
and the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Gospels, 
and. the Acts of the Apostles : and indeed all 
the books: of the: New Testament, and also 
other useful and instructive “books,  Yort 
may likewise endeavour to improve by con- 
versation with persons of sobriety and discre- 
tion, and, if it may be, of such’ as are some- 
what advanced above you it’ years and know- 
ledge. Hereby the mind will be enlarged. 
You will gain generous sentiments. Your 
usefulness, when you are settled in the world, 
will be'more extensive. You may have the 
greater influence and reputation. - And you 
will certainly lay a & foundation for a great deab 
of entertainment and satisfaction. within, your- 


selvés, which some others want. 
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3. Pay a regard to every branchof duty : 
* not doing one thing, and neglecting others, 
as many do, but, ainting at every part of ho- 
ness : You know that St. Paul says : ‘ The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation teaches 
us to deny all ungodliness, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 

Live godly > fear and reverence the Divine 
Majesty in your thoughts. Frequent the as- 
semblies of divine worship, and forsake them 
not ; as some do, who fancy themselves wiser 
than others, without really being so. 

Live soberly : govern your affections, and: 
take care not to be led by evil examples to any 
excess orindulgence, contrary tostrict sobriety. 
- Live righteously : do to others, as you 
would others should do unto you. Attend 
much torelative duties. Behave as you ought 
to superiors, equals, inferiors, agreeably to. 
your rank and station. It is easy to perceive 
from the epistles of Christ’s apostles in the 
New Testament, that much of religion lies 
herein + and that they are very imperfect 
Christians, who are defective in relative duties. 

4. Be persuaded to accustom yourselves to 
private prayer. ‘This may‘ be understood to 
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_ be‘ineluded in a preceding direction. «Nev- 
ertheless Ihave chosen'to mention it‘here par- 
ticularly and expressly. Pray, as you are 
able. ». Use the compendious prayer, which 
our Lord taught his disciples : or some other 
prayer, suited to your age and condition. 

_ What-you want, ask God for. Look up to 
him, and: humbly intreat his gracious: and 
watchful. care. and protection: Say: “:O 
Lord, I am thine. Thou hast made me, and 
I have promised to serve thee. Thou know- 
est my weakness, and all the snares and dan- ¢ 
gers that surround me. Do thou keep me 
from evil, and vouchsafe unto me all those 
good things, which are needful and convenient 
forme. I would acknowledge thee in all my 
ways.: do thou direct my steps. Grant, that 
I may seriously attend to, and carefully im- 
prove all the means and helps which thou af- 

_fordest me for obtaining true holiness, and 
for persevering therein, notwithstanding the 
temptations I may meet with. May I cheer: 
fully perform all the duties and services, ow- 
ing from me to those to whom f stand related, 
and with whom I converse, or have any deal- 
ings. And may I so serye and honour ghee 
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on earth, as that I may be received in thy due 
time to the joys of thy heavenly and eternal 
kingdom: >> 

--§. “Once more, ever remember the impor- 
tance of right conduct. ‘This is not a matter 
of indifference, or of but little moment. But 
all depends upon it. Good and evil, life and 
death» aré»set before you ; therefore choose 
the one, and refuse the other. Sin is a root 
of bitterness. It yields bitter fruit, torment, 
and vexation of mind. But ‘ the fruit of 
tigliteousness, or virtué, is quietness and as- 
surance for ever,’ Is. xxxii. 17. 

Moreover, it should be considered, that 

_* you have been brought to Christ,’ and in- 
structed in the principles of religion. If after 
you have had some knowledge of the way of 
righteousness, you should turn from it, yeur 
ease would be extremely sad and deplorable. 
But I trust, you shall not fall away, but per- 
severe to the end, and at last be placed at the 
‘right hand of the Judge of the whole earth, 
and, together with others, hear that gracions 
sentence and mvitation : ‘ Come, ye blessed 
, >. Of my Father, inherit the kingdom, prepared 
Ee ~— from the foundation of the world.’ 








